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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN WARSHIPS 


BY 


GEORGE W. DICKIE 


Member of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 





NLY within the last ten 
years, for the first 
time in their his- 
tory, has there been 
real fighting between 
modern, steel-ar- 
mored warships, and 
out of this battle ex- 
perience there must 
data in regard to 
what was dispensable and what was in- 
dispensable in the present design of fight- 
ing ships on which the nations are spend- 
ing so much thought and treasure. Just 
at the time Admiral Togo was making 
the Russian fleet a thing of the past, a 
Japanese naval constructor, a personal 


have come much 


friend of mine, wrote to me in the follow- 
ing significant words: “The experience 
of the Russo-Japanese war gives us very 
interesting lessons in warship design ; but 
most of this information is still kept se- 
cret, as our intention is to build warships 
in our own country. The main items in 
warship-building are to face high ex- 
plosives, protection against mines, high 
speed in battleships, rapidity of firing 
guns; these are the most important ma- 
terial factors that bring victory in naval 
battles. Beside the above-stated material 
factors, we have to consider the educa- 
tion, spirit, discipline, etc., of the men; 
that is more than half what is needed to 
give victory. I mean that the moral point 
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of view is more important than the ma- 
Thus the fleet of a 
country should be built up to suit the 
spirit of the men who handle the vessels.” 
I am so impressed with the statement of 


terial point of view. 


my Japanese friend that I cannot let it 
alone, complete and comprehensive as it is, 
but have concluded to use it as a text for 
apaper. My attitude relative to questions 
pertaining to warship design is not quite 
the same now as it was when presenting 
my paper on “Simple Methods in War- 
ship Design a Necessity,” last year. Hav- 
ing changed my position and thereby gotten 
out of the range of the contractor’s fire, I 
can, without danger to myself, discuss 
any problems growing out of the state- 
ment made by my Japanese friend with 
perfect freedom, and I think also without 
any motive in view, except that of reach- 
ing a satisfactory answer to the problems 
suggested. The Japanese are to make 
practical use of the experience gained in 
battles; the- Russians 
have gained no experience, and could not 


their great naval 


to-day improve on the ships they have 
lost; they have not been seeking experi- 
ence in the art of naval warfare and can 
form no correct judgment as to why they 
could not make a better fight against a 
fleet that theoretically was no more pow- 
erful than their own, and when they build 
new ships, which they probably will do, 
they will not be designed out of the ex- 
perience gained in battle, for that to them 
has been only a nightmare of destruction. 


But the Japanese have had an interesting 


experience, which they propose to keep to 
themselves and build their own ships in 
the light of it. 
be confined to warships alone, for out of 


This experience will not 


it will come a great expansion for the 
When she 
fought with China, Japan had few mer- 


merchant marine of Japan. 


LIFE. 


chant vessels and fewer war vessels, but 
that war gave them some experience, and 
their government resolved to encourage 
not only shipbuilding but the establishing 
of steamship lines to various ports of the 
world. ‘The nation found out what was 
necessary to stimulate her shipbuilders 
and shipowners to activity, and promptly 
did the necessary thing. They had ex- 
perienced the want of a merchant fleet to 
do the necessary transport and freight 
work to make the war fleet effective, and 
set about remedying the defect. Now. 
while Russia had to hire or buy all sorts 
of merchant steamers from foreigners to 
make it possible for her war fleet to be 
used at all, Japan had all this ready ana 
manned by her own citizens. 

She had a line of steamers from Yoko- 
hama to Melbourne with three large 
steamers of 16 knots speed. A line from 
Yokohama to Bombay, three large steam- 
ers, 10 knots. A line to European ports, 
14 to 16 knots. 
Hong Kong to Seattle, three large steam- 


twelve large steamers, 


Hong Kong to San Fran- 
cisco, three large steamers, 17 knots. Also 
steamers running from Yokohama to 
Shanghai, Kobe to North China, Kobe to 
Corea, Kobe to Vladivostok, and others, 
about fifty large steamships, ready in her 


ers, 15 knots. 


The advantage of a mer- 
chant marine in which the government 
owned an interest has been such a promi- 


time of need. 


nent factor in her successes both on sea 
and land that its future extension will be 
a legitimate outcome of the experience 
The United 
States has not shown the wisdom of the 
The Spanish 
war taught the same lesson to us as the 


gained in this great war. 
Japanese in this respect. 
China war taught the Japanese, but so far 


we have not profited by the experience. 
Had the Japanese acted as the United 
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States in regard to her merchant fleet, the 
Russian fleet might have still been in ac- 
tive service. 

Coming now to warship building in the 
light of the Japanese experience, as ex- 
pressed by my friend in regard to the im- 
portant items to be relied upon to gain the 
victory. 

The wreck and ruin wrought by shells 
charged with high explosives has, I sup- 
pose, been fearfully illustrated for the first 
time in naval warfare. ‘The question is 
what, if anything, can be done to protect 
the warship against this terrible power of 
destruction? Can the construction of the 
warship be modified in any way so as to 
make it more effective in keeping out the 
shell charged with high explosives? If 
the vessel is penetrated, can we have 
more simple internal arrangements so that 
the damage done by a bursting shell will 
not destroy so much delicate mechanism 
upon which dependence is placed in time 
of battle? Evidently the thing to be 


dreaded in naval warfare is the shell 


charged with high explosives, provided it 


does not require to penetrate the armor 
protection in order to be effective; if the 
explosion of a shell on the outer face of 
the armor without penetrating can cause 
fatal damage, then a new condition has 
been reached, and accuracy of fire at ex- 
treme long range becomes of vital import- 
ance. It does not appear, however, that 
any heavy armor, say 8-inch and over, has 
been destroyed in the late war by the ex- 
plosion of shells on the outside. The ex- 
perience from the Russo-Japanese war, as 
far as outsiders have been able to reach 
it, would indicate that naval battles in the 
future, when the opposing forces are 
nearly equal in strength and ability, will 
be fought at long range unless the heav- 


iest armored ship is also the fastest, in 
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which case she would shorten the range 
as quickly as possible, and thereby save 
time in destroying her opponent. It does 
not appear that there is any need for two 
classes of vessels so near alike in strength 
and speed as the battleship and the arm- 
ored cruiser, as in the late war the battle- 
ship did not appear to-do anything that 
the armored cruiser could not do. I believe 
that a strongly armored fighting ship, 
having a speed of 20 knots that could be 
maintained at all times, would accomplish 
as much and probably more than either 
I be- 
lieve that in order to get a simple struct- 
ure that could be armored effectively, the 
turret battery would have to be aban- 
doned and the main battery installed be- 
tween the main and upper decks, the 
whole vessel to have armor protection 
from five feet below the normal waterline 
to above the upper deck. For simplicity 
in the manufacture of armor and fitting 
it, all sectional lines both fore and aft to 
be vertical at all points from the armor 
shelf up, there being no curvature except 
in one plate, and all decks should be with- 
out curvature in either direction. 

The main battery should be all high- 
powered rifle guns of the same caliber, 
which I think should be to-inch, and 
mounted in sponsons. The shield, 
which for this size would be about Io feet 
in diameter, forming a complete cylinder, 
except for the opening for the breech of 


gun 


the gun; it would be the same thickness 
as the side armor, which I propose should 
be 8-inch all over, except at the ends, 
which in 30 or 40 feet would taper down 
to 6-inch at the bow and stern. The gun 
shield would close the port with a lap of 
about six inches at the top and bottom. 
The inside diameter of the sponson armor 
would be about 3 inches greater than the 
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outside diameter of the shield, leaving an 


average clearance of 1% inches. A plaited 
hemp gasket would be driven into the space 
to keep out water at sea. The porthole for 
the gun through the shield would just give 
clearance for the gun horizontally and room 
for the vertical train. There would also be 
an opening for the telescopic sight and peep 
holes for openings 
would be closed with proper fitting tompion 


observation. These 
The ammunition hoist would 
be immediately behind the gun when trained 
abeam, and the electric rammer would be 
secured to the deck behind the ammunition 
hoist. I have figured that a warship having 
the following dimensions—length, 450 feet ; 
beam, 75 feet, draught of water with 1,500 
tons of fuel in bunkers or tanks and two- 
thirds of full supply of ammunition, 26 feet, 
and a co-efficient of .6, could have a battery 
of fourteen 10-inch guns arranged in spon- 
sons, as shown in the sketch plan ac- 
companying this paper. At 27% feet 
draught she would have 2,200 tons of 


plates at sea. 


fuel and full supply of ammunition, which 
would be 100 rounds for each of the 1o- 


inch guns. The secondary battery would 
consist of fourteen 14 pdr. 
upper deck. 


to be carried 


rifles, all on 


The armor all round the ship 


30 to 36 inches above the 
upper deck, forming a shield protecting the 
fittings on the deck. There would be no 
wood on the upper or weather deck; lin- 
oleum or fibre would be fitted, secured by 
special brass strips at seams and butts. The 
centre line of the main battery should be 20 
feet above the waterline in normal trim, and 
it would require 11 feet clear between the 
main and upper decks to work the 10-inch 
guns. 

The ammunition would be served to the 
ammunition hoists from an ammunition pas- 
sage below the berth deck on each side ex- 
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tending from the magazine forward to the 
magazine aft. These passages to be wide 
enough for two ammunition trucks, and at 
each hoist there would be an enlargement 
to give room for handling. Trolleys with 
ammunition from forward magazine when 
unloaded would continue on to the after 
magazine and there load and come back the 
other track, unloading at whatever hoist re- 
quired ammunition and continue on to the 
forward magazine. The 10-inch ammuni- 
tion hoists would be similar to the turret 
hoists now in use, the charge being pushed 
from the hoist cage into the gun. The hoists 
for the 14 pdrs. would be of the endless 
chain type. 

Above the upper deck there should be as 
little top hamper as possible; there would 
be skid beams for the boats and both forward 
and after bridges for navigation purposes 
only, searchlights being on the ends of the 
bridges. 1 believe that the military mast 
will not now be considered necessary, and 
simple pole masts, suitable for signalling 
and telegraphic purposes, and fitted with 
crow’s nest for outlook, will be all that will 
be fitted in the future. 

What I have outlined would, in my opin- 
ion, prove a very efficient fighting ship, and 
her complete armor, though only 8 inches in 
thickness, leaves no part unprotected. I 
consider a general protection that would be 
effective, except at short range, to be more 
efficient than some thick patches of heavy 
armor protecting what is supposed to be 
vital parts, but leaving other parts, that in 
battle may be quite vital, entirely unpro- 
tected. The main battery, consisting of 14 
powerful units, each independent of the 
other, and extending over the whole ship, 
cught to give more opportunities of good 
work in battle than when the main battery 
is installed in two or four turrets, with their 
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intricate mechanism and the large masses 
to be moved, all of which may be rendered 
helplessly useless by one well directed shot. 
Of course, the 10-inch gun on a pivot mount 
installed in a fixed sponson, the mount car- 
rying a shield to close the port, is not a sim- 
ple arrangement, as it would require elec- 
tric training and elevating gear; but even if 
the same shot that could disable a turret 
could disable the gun mounted in an ar- 
mored sponson, the loss of one gun would 
not affect the ship as would the disabling of 
a turret. 

My friend also wanted protection against 
mines. I can conceive of it being quite 
possible to fit to the bow of a warship a sort 
oi cow-catcher on a scale proportioned to 
the size of the ship, say a steel spar fitted 
into a truss secured to the stem 6 feet above 
the waterline, and braced fore and aft by 
braces running back to the skin of the ship, 
also vertical braces to support the spar. An- 
other spar would be fitted at the upper deck 
line, similarly braced ; these spars would be, 
on the ship I am describing, about 12 feet 
apart; there would be slotted plates on the 
forward side of the lower spar and on the 
after side of the upper spar, to receive steel 
bars, having a sort of bulb section to give 
them lateral stiffness ; they would be spaced 
say 10 inches apart, and would be about 46 
feet in length, their lower ends being below 
the keel line of the ship; they would also be 
raked forward at the lower end so as to be 
in advance of the ship. The full width of 
the device would be greater than the width 
of the vessel. I believe it practicable to 
carry such a device on board and to place it 
in operation in two or three hours; the bars 
o1 teeth of this big “comb” would clear a 
path for the ship to which it was attached, 
the great drawback being that the speed 
would have to be kept under to knots. If 
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this kind of thing would not work | am 
afraid that I cannot help my friend about 
the mines. 

In two hostile fleets, the one that com- 
mands the highest speed in all its ships can 
choose the distance at which it will fight. 
This advantage is of the first importance. 
The quality of speed, however, to be su- 
premely effective, must be possessed by all 
the fighting ships of the fleet. I believe that 
about 20 knots is the best practicable speed 
for the big fighting ships ; that speed should 
be readily obtained and maintained as long 
as the fuel will last. The steam turbine, 
when it reaches its full development, will 
present possibilities in this respect that the 
present type of engine cannot reach. High 
speeds then will simply be a question of 
steam supply, and with liquid fuel applied 
to naval vessels, which ought to be now, 
the steam supply will also be an easier prob- 
lem. 
ships with fuel at sea will also be solved by 


The question of supplying fighting 
liquid fuel. The United States is in a better 
position in regard to the application of 
liquid fuel to her naval ships than any other 
nation. It can be more readily stored at 
naval stations than coal, and does not suffer 
by storage. The steam turbine and liquid 
fuel will, I think, help my Japanese friend 
ir the speed question, but he must be careful 
to protect his bunkers against the possibility 
of puncture by a shot, as liquid fuel is not a 
pleasant thing to get outside the bunkers. 

I would like to add one word, which I be- 
lieve to be quite important, to this require- 
ment of my Japanese friend and have it read 
—“‘rapidity of firing guns accurately.” It 
appears that the Russians fired their guns 
more rapidly than the Japanese, but did not 
hit so often. I somehow think that the sin- 


gle gun, with the kind of mount that I sug- 


g 
gest, can be fired more often and more ac- 
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curately than the guns in a turret, and the 
firing would be divided among more gun 
crews, 
shots. 


with more chances of successful 
It is not he that fires his gun most 
frequently, but he who hits the enemy the 
oftenest in the place aimed at that is going 
to win the battle. 

The foregoing is what my Japanese friend 
terms the material factors in naval warfare, 
but he claims that the moral point of view 
is more important than the material point of 
view, stating that “The fleet of a country 
should be built up to suit the spirit of the 
men who handle the vessels.” The Japan- 
ese naval architect, perhaps, knows more 
about the spirit of the men who are to handle 
the ship that he designs than our naval ar- 
chitects do. They are all Japanese, have a 
spirit of great courage and activity, and will 
execute any order given apparently without 
any thought of self. This kind of spirit 
counts for much in the Japanese crew, and 
enables them to plan simple ships for their 


ravy. They do not care for elaborate and 


easily deranged mechanism for performing 


any function or work that manual dexterity 
will do. 1 understand this to be one of the 
experiences that has come to them out of the 
late war. Some time ago the executive offi- 
cer on a United States battleship took me to 
the berth deck to show where a mistake had 
been made in locating a controlling switch 
for an electrically operated hatch. In order 
to get at the place to show me the difficulty 
in handling the controller, he had to wake 
and push out of his way half a dozen men 
who were sleeping on the deck about the 
hatch. 


with an ordinary whip, have operated this 


Now any one of these men could, 


hatch, and in less time than the complicated 
electric device that had been planned with 
considerable skill, and fitted at considerable 


expense, to perform this function. It also 
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required far more time to keep it in working 
order than the time that would be expended 
operating the thatch by hand. This is de- 
signing and building ships to suit the want 
of spirit of the men who are to handle them. 
[ have often expressed before this society 
my conviction that much of the mechanism 
installed in our warships for operating fit- 
tings that can readily be operated by hand 
is not only a waste of money and mechanical 
skill, but is positively an element of danger 
in time of battle. In time of peace, on the 
regular inspection days, when everything is 
supposed to be ready to operate, many of 
these devices fail to function and need the 
presence and help of experts to get the re- 
quired result. In time of battle a hand- 
operated device will work in some manner, 
even if it will not function in the regular 
way ; but delicate mechanism once deranged, 
even slightly, is usually inoperative alto- 
gether until repaired by experts. So many 
mechanical devices are required on a mod- 
ern battleship for operations that cannot be 
done by hand that whatever can be operated 
by hand should not be complicated by deli- 
cate mechanism for doing what the human 
I think that it 
will be found that there is much truth in the 


hand is so well fitted to do. 


statement of my Japanese friend “That the 
war fleets should be built to suit the spirit of 
the men who are to handle them.”’ We have, 
| think, been building warships to suit the 
spirit of electricity. 

[ would have liked to prepare com- 
battleship, with the 
battery consisting of fourteen 1o- 


plete plans of a 
main 
inch high power guns, all arranged on 
the main the 
line sketch, the mounts being arranged 


deck, as shown on out- 
in sponsons, the secondary battery, consist- 
ing of fourteen 14 pdrs., arranged on the 


upper deck. The idea being a flush-decked 
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battleship giving all the weight possible toa 
complete armored skin, from 5 feet below 
normal water line to 30 inches above upper 
deck. This complete armor skin, exclusive 
of the 10-inch gun shields, would weigh 
about 4,200 tons. The whole skin being 
protected, there would be no internal armor. 
This idea may not be new, and may have no 


value. It originated out of my Japanese let- 
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ter, and is now presented in the hope that it 
may provoke discussion which, on such a 
subject, is always interesting and at the 
present 


time should be especially so. 


Even the discussion of a foolish idea by wise 
men, should it establish the wisdom of pres- 
ent practice, would be well worth the trouble 
of answering a fool “not according to his 
folly.” 


HOHENZOLLERN ”™ 





THE MILITARY STEEPLECHASE. 


BY 
BELMONT PURDY 


N_ spite of the invention of 
ZA the railroad, autocar, etc., 
BZ the horse remains a neces- 
sity to mankind, and the 
degree of excellence to 
which this animal can be 
developed is still, as it was 
before the invention of 
these mechanical means of 
transportation, of the greatest importance to 
The 
proved the vital importance of the high class 
horse in modern warfare, and the interest 


any country. war in the Transvaal 


taken in elevating the standard of the horse 


of the country by wise sovereigns, states- 


men and legislators of all nations 


shows that the 


great 
value of this wonderful ani- 
mal, in its highest form, both as a protection 
to the country and as a commercial resource, 
is generally understood and appreciated. 
The knight in armor had to be carted 
about on a draught horse, until the inven- 
tion of gunpowder forced him to come out 
of his portable fortress and fight in the 
open, when a more agile charger became a 
vital necessity. Since then the sovereigns 


of Great Britain have encouraged the pro- 


cuction of good horses, and racing as the 
most direct way of attaining the desired 
end. Since the time of King Henry III 
“King’s Cups” and “King’s Plates” have 
been offered by the Crown to be raced for 
throughout Great Britain and its colonies. 
King Henry VIII caused to be passed an 


act for the encouragement of breeding 
horses “‘fit for the defence of the country.” It 
provided that stallions (“stoned horses”) 
under “fifteen handfuls” in height should 
not be turned out on commons or in forests 
with mares, as was the custom at that time. 
It provided also for the seizure and destruc- 
tion of weaklings and of mares likely to pro- 
duce such, and made it obligatory that the 
nobles and_ well-to-do men 
should keep up a stud of high class horses, 


professional 


from which Act can be traced the origin of 
some of the prominent racing stables of to- 
day. 

In France and other European countries 
the government licenses, through its depart- 
ments of war and agriculture, racing and 
even betting on the courses, the profits ac- 
cruing from the latter being divided be- 
tween racing, charities and the government 
establishments for the breeding of rernounts 
for the There is no other coun- 
try in which racing is conducted so consist- 
ently on the principle that it is to encourage 
the production of a horse “fit for the defence 
of the country.” 

In the United States racing has been a 
matter of private enterprise, and, until the 
creation of the State Racing Commission in 
New York ten years ago, it had no status in 
law, but existed solely on tolerance. Since 
then, while the sport and the industry of 
breeding have profited largely by the control 
and direction of that body, 


cavalry. 


still the material 
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benefits to be gotten out of racing have 
apparently weighed more with the man- 
agement of the various associations than 
the idea of the production of a horse fit 
for the defence of the country, or the de- 
velopment of those qualities in the animal 
most valuable to mankind. 

The organization of the United Hunts 
Racing Association last year re-established 
a branch of racing on principles existing 
twenty-five years ago, and from which it 
Instead of 
giving races at short distances, with light 


has been drifting ever since. 


weights up, as has been the custom of late 
years, the new association issued a program 
of races at long distances, with a scale of 
weights at which the average man can ride. 

It was in connection with the meeting to 
be held by this association that Hon. Perry 
Belmont, its president, introduced the Mili- 
tary Steeplechase. This race was to be con- 
fined to officers of the Army, members of 
Militia Cavalry regiments, and cadets at the 
Academy at West Point. The plan of this 
ace met with the approval of General F. D. 
Grant, who took a strong interest in its suc- 
General Miles and General Roe also 
approved of it. 


cess. 
Furthermore, the Depart- 
ment of War, at Washington, in answer to 
a letter from General Grant, wrote that it 
approved of such races, and would encour- 
age officers of the Army to take part in them. 

Unfortunately, there were few horses at 
the posts available for such purposes, and no 
time to put in condition those which might 
The offi- 
cers of the troops stationed at Fort Myer 
replied to the request for entries that, while 
there were officers at the post that would 
liave been glad to take part had they known 
that such a race was to be run, they could 
not do so because they had no horses of high 


have made a creditable showing. 


enough class to represent the post credit- 
ably, and even those they had were not 
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trained for such work. The same reply was 
received from the officers at West Point, 
and from both came the 


should such a race be run in the future, en- 


assurance that, 


tries would be surely forthcoming. 

At Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, there was 
one officer, Lieutenant I. S. Martin, who 
His 
horse, a four-year-old, was by no means in 


was in a position to make an entry. 


proper condition to do its best in such a con- 
test, but Lieutenant Martin preferred to 
inake the best showing he could rather than 
let the Army go unrepresented in the first 
military steeplechase ever run in this coun- 
try on a public course. 

As for the militia, the crack troops of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston were as 
unprepared for the event as were the Army 
posts, but entries were received from Squad- 
ron A, New York, and Squadron C, Brook- 
lyn, and between these there was considera- 
ble rivalry. 

The race, which was over the regular 
steeplechase course, proved to be an inter- 
Victor 
Froment, of Squadron A, after a hard strug- 
gle with C. Fred Alpers, Lieutenant Martin 


being beaten for third place by a slight mar- 


esting contest, and was won by L,. 


gin, his not getting third place being due to 
the fact that he was not familiar with the 
location of the finishing point at that course. 
General Grant expressed himself as being 
satisfied with the work of the Army’s repre- 
sentative, who certainly rode well and was 
gaining on the leaders at the end. 

The result of Mr. Belmont’s experiment 
was most satisfactory, under the circum- 
stances, and assures for the future a succes- 
sion of these races at the meetings of the 


United Hunts Racing Association. It con- 


vinced General Grant and other military 
men that were present that officers of the 
Army should be mounted on thoroughbred 


horses, and _ that 


a continuance of such 
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events would do much to improve the gen- 
eral standard of horsemanship in the service. 

As a result of his experience and inter- 
course with men interested in steeplechasing 
and hunting, during his visit to Morris Park, 
Lieutenant Martin sent to the Post Adju- 
tant at Fort Ethan Allen a series of sugges- 
tions that were approved by General Grant. 
These provided for a schooling ground on 
which horses could be taught to jump, and 
a training track, and suggested races among 
the officers at the post; and it is understood 
that these suggestions will be carried out 
Members of dif- 
ferent troops propose to subscribe to a fund 


there and at other posts. 


for the purpose of purchasing a high class 
horse to represent it, and to be ridden by its 
best rider. If this plan is carried out these 
It is 
done in the regiments of European coun- 


entries would be truly representative. 


tries, where the military steeplechase is a 
distinct feature of the racing of the country. 

It seems to be assured that the next one 
of these races at the meeting of the United 
Hunts Racing Association, to be held in 
April, will bring to the post representatives 
of the best troops of our cavalry service, 
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and there is every reason why these races 
should be added to the programmes of all 
meetings held by associations having stee- 
plechasing and long distance flat racing as 
the purpose of their organization. 

The importance of this move to racing is 
that it enlists the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Government ina sport which, if carried 
on under conditions such as the racing as- 
sociations profess to be organized for the 
purpose of creating, can be made independ- 
ent of politics and speculative interests. This 
is the first time in the history of racing that 
the Government has officially approved of 
racing in any form, and while the Depart- 
ment of War might not consistently encour- 
age officers to take part in races at six fur- 
longs between horses carrying an average of 
one hundred pounds, and with the betting 
ring and its interests the most prominent 
feature, it could sanction and encourage a 
sport that should bring about that perfec- 
tion of conformation, intelli- 
gence and courage which enables the perfect 
animal, under the control and guidance of a 


soundness, 


master hand, to accomplish feats that stamp 
it as the horse “fit for the defence of the 
country.” 
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THE RAILWAY 
IN WAR 


HE Organization of the 
Railway 
War constitutes an inter- 
esting study for the en- 
gineer, inasmuch as it 
presents many of the con- 
ditions to be met with in 
the war organization. of 
the corps generally. 

When the principles of 
such an organization are laid down in peace, 


Department in 


the system chosen must be of a sufficiently 
elastic nature to be altered without difficulty 
to meet the varying conditions. The en- 
gineer’s duty entails the following: 


(1). The control of railways in a friendly 


country operated and owned by a friendly 
staff. 

(2). Reconstruction ; that is, the repair of 
damaged lines. 

(3). The construction of a new railway or 
railways, 

(4). The working of railways in a hostile 
country. 

Any or all of these may have to be un- 
dertaken. It is therefore best to frame the 
requisite organization for the maximum 
work required. The following table can 
then easily be modified to meet the re- 
quirements of any special case, which, of 
course, mut always be considered from 
its own individual standpoint. 


DIREOTOR OF RAILWAYS. 
| 


| 
CONTROL BRANCH, 
Asst. Dir. Railways. 


Deputy A.D.R.’s | 
Supt. Engr. 
Ry. Staff Officers. (New Construction), 


| 
Ry. Co., 
R.E. 


| 
Olvilians. 


| | 
Loco. Supt. Supt. Ener. 


(Maintenance). 


| 
Traffic Manr. 


| 
ENGINEERING 
Ohief Engineer. 


Supt. 


MANAGEMENT, 
General Manager, 


BRANCH. 


| 
Supt. Eng. 
( SS . 


| 
Ry. Co., 
R.E. 


| 
Oivilians. 


| | 
Telegraphs, Chief Acct. Chief Storekeepe: 
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It will be noted that in the table, consid- 
eration of detail, such as control of finance, 
etc., is omitted. Furthermore, varying con- 
ditions will of course modify the system. 
For example, Director of Railroads 
might personally direct the control branch, 
or act as general manager of the working 
branch. Again, the importance of the engi- 


the 


neering branch will, as time progresses, 
vary inversely as that of the working 
branch; it may well happen that the engi- 
neering branch can be put at once under the 
general manager, and a time will certainly 
come when this must be done. ut the 
principles will remain, unaltered as regards 
the employment of the railway units and 
engineers. 

Let us consider the case of the Royal En- 
gineers, Railway Corps. In the above system 
we see the relegation of these units to their 
proper function—construction work. Uniti! 
lately the objective in view in training these 
units appears to have been their expansion 
in war into an administration to construct, 
maintain, and work a 2’ 6” steam tramway. 
Recent campaigns have shown this to be too 
restricted a view, and have assigned to the 
railway department a far more ambitious 
role, in which the steam tram plays no part. 

In a railway company in future campaigns 
we shall need a few specialists to work the 
small section (in advance of the furthest 
open station) which is in charge of the con- 
struction engineer and has not yet been 
handed to the management of the open lines, 
and also to find the technical staff for ar- 
mored trains. The remainder must be “con- 
struction” sappers. In peace there is a ten- 
dency toward the sapper working too much 
at his one trade. We want “handy” men; 
as one officer puts it, “we want one trade in 
the corps, that of making things.” It would, 
I fear, be considered heretical if it were sug- 


gested that the rank and file of the corps 
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should be rated as sappers; but were this 
done, it is at least doubtful if it would af- 
fect either recruiting or our standard as 
much as is sometimes suggested, bearing in 
mind the very excellent pay and advantages 
now offered. A company of specialists is 
economically unsound as is the recognized 
fact with a small workshop; for only a por- 
tion of the trades are of use at any one time. 
Handiness is essential in the railway sap- 
per. 

Experience has proved that the military 
qualities and discipline of the engineer regu- 
lars are essential for front line construction 
or reconstruction work; but the finishing 
touches, of the nature of permanent bridges, 
buildings, etc., can be put on in rear of the 
front line and, where the communications 
are reasonably immune from hostile attack, 
by corps of civilians or specially enrolled 
troops. In countries where coolie labor ex- 
ists such labor will be utilized to assist the 
sappers by performing the unskilled labor 
for them. 

sefore leaving the subject of railway con- 
struction it is necessary to mention the use 
of tramways. As an introduction to this, it 
is expedient to digress for a moment to dis- 
cuss a matter which does not appear to be 
clearly understood by some officers, viz.: 
gauge. Distinction must be made between 
a railway and a steam tram. The contin- 
gency of the latter ever being required, even 
for some very local purpose, is remote in 
any case, and a branch railway or siding 
woulktl usually be far more useful. To avoid 
breaking transit the gauge of the country 
must be adopted if railways already exist. 
In the few cases where they do not exist, 
and where it is improbable that connection 


will ever be made with any existing sys- 
tem, various factors have to be considered 
and balanced. 

(1). The possibility of rapid construction. 
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(2). Maximum trainloads are essential 
factors. The load will increase nearly as 
the cube of the gauge, but a restriction is 
imposed by the necessity for rapid construc- 
tion. 

(3). Existing rolling stock must be avail- 
able in large quantities. As the construction 
of rolling stock is a slow process, building a 
railway for which existing rolling stock is 
not at once available would be similar to en- 
gaging in a naval war without having first 
acquired a fleet. 

The conception of a steam tram presuma- 
bly arose from the idea that a narrow gauge 
was necessary for siege purposes; but here 
again a branch line of normal gauge would 
probably be more advantageous. There is, 
however, a distinct use for a horse tram. 
When an army halts for any period in ex- 
cess of three or four days on such a frontage 
as (say) 30 miles, the flank corps will be at 
a distance from railhead that would be most 
exhausting to supply columns resorting 
thereto to replenish their stocks. It might 
then be advisable to bring up a very light 
“Decauville” tramway, 18” or 2’ gauge, 
with 14-lb. rails and light trucks; this could 
be laid rapidly across almost any country in 
a manner and on grades which, while not 
permitting the use of locomotives, would en- 
able trams to be drawn by animal transport, 
thus obviating exhausting haulage of wag- 
ons along (probably) indifferent roads, The 
work of laying such tramways should be en- 
trusted to the Field Engineers. 

The employment of engineer officers may 


now be considered. It is an axiom that in 


war a surplus of engineers are required. In 


peace state employment is found for such 
officers. It is unfortunate that 
the circulation of officers and 
the consequent rotation of duties, whilst 
tending to produce a “handy” officer, mili- 
tates against ‘ 


perhaps 
necessary 


‘specializing.” Generally 
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speaking, in fact, there is as much tendency 
for an officer to be handy at the expense of 
specialization as there is for the sapper to be 
a specialist at the expense of handiness. Be 
that as it may, the necessity is here apparent 
for the supply in war of specialist railway 
officers from the surplus. They would be 
sent out as special service officers, not as ex- 
In the 
above organization there is room for a num- 
ber of such officers ; to mention only a few— 


tra officers of railway companies. 


the Director, Assistant Director, and some 
of the Control Staff; the Chief Engineer 
and his subordinates ; the General Manager 
and his Loco. Superintendent, Superinten- 
dent Engineer, Superintendent Telegraphs, 
and other junior officers, 

To recapitulate, there is an engineer offi- 
cer at the head of the department, with a 
staff of special service engineer officers, and 
with engineer companies on the first line (on 
lines of Communication), and a second line 
of civilian or quasi-military corps. 

It is interesting to consider what would be 
the effect of introducing an analogous war 
organization for the engineers generally. If 
such a system could be adopted for the Field 
Engineers we should have a large supply of 
extra engineer officers sent out to the Chief 
Field Engineer in such numbers as might 
be necessary for the campaign in hand. 
These officers would then be “in hand” for 
use as required ; whereas, if they are told off 
beforehand to divisions or as extra officers 
for engineer units, there may easily be a sur- 
plus at one point and a deficiency at another 
where they are badly needed. 

There is a mass of engineering work to be 
done in preparing or superintending the de- 
fences, water supply, etc., of camps, stations 
and posts, the maintenance and improvement 
of communications, and the erection of semi- 
permanent buildings, such as hospitals, huts, 
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bakeries, remount buildings, etc. The hasty 
work of the front line, such as temporary 
bridges, field engineering generally, field 
telephone communications, and field tram- 
ways, will vary so much with the nature and 
locality of each campaign that the principle 
of fixing the numbers of engineers in the 
front line by the number of infantry would 
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seem worthy of consideration. Under a 
system similar to that adopted for the rail- 
way department, only such engineer units 
would be sent forward at first into the front 
line as the nature of the campaign required. 
These latter units and a second line of civil- 
ians would carry out the more permanent 
work indicated above. 


A UNIQUE VIEW OF A GUNBOAT FROM THE MASTHEAD 
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OUR NAVAL PROGRAMME FOR 1907 


President Roosevelt has recently stated that this country must be provided 
with a Navy adequate for its protection both as regards character and numbers, 
and while this view of the Chief Executive is encouraging, the Naval programme 
outlined by the Government for the immediate future falls very far short of living 
up to this standard. As we understand at present, there is no intention of laying 
down any first class battleship during 1907, and no active progress is apparently 
being made towards commencing those ships for which appropriations were made 
last year. It is illuminating in discussing this question to regard the Naval pro- 
grammes accepted by the other great nations for 1907. Great Britain has recently 
accepted a programme which shows an increase of several million pounds sterling 
over any recent annual expenditure. Germany is straining every nerve to bring her 
Navy up into second place. France is laying down big ships and rushing work on 
those on the stocks. Russia, whose Navy has been practically annihilated, has voted 
millions of roubles for new ships, while America is still arguing over the technical 
details of ships which should have been well on the way towards completion. This 
country is often reproached for adopting the “big stick” policy in diplomacy, but 
verily the most captious critic cannot reproach us with adopting a too aggressive 
Naval programme. 


~ fh an 


“Ek 
THE PERENNIAL CANTEEN QUESTION 


If the enthusiastic but misinformed members of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union were open to conviction, the recent statistics furnished to the Govern- 
ment with regard to the effect of the Anti-Canteen Bill would carry conviction a 
thousand times over. 

The official report of the Secretary of War discloses the following facts that 
have followed this piece of grandmotherly legislation. In the old Canteen the men 
had the use of beer and light wines, with such food refreshment as was needed to 
help out the Army rations. The liquors the men used were consumed under the 
eyes and supervision of the officers, who were thereby able to exert a controlling 
influence as to the amount consumed. Besides this, the Canteen was the enlisted 
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man‘s club, wherein he found a variety of recreation provided out of the profit which 
accrued from his purchases, and his social instincts were gratified in an innocent and 
healthy way that was remarkably free from offence. 

Yielding to the clamor instigated by a multitude of women ignorant of the facts, 
the Canteen privileges have been abolished, and to-day this “temperance” crusade is 
r sponsible for hundreds of degraded, demoralized and diseased soldiers, and this fact 
i; one that can be easily proved. 

We presume these wise women would not forbid their own children to play at 
home and turn them out into the streets to play with any chance gutter acquaint- 
ance, but this is exactly the course they have pursued with the soldiers of the 
United States. The only possible excuse that can be made for the illogical and per- 
nicious action in the Canteen matter is that the legislators who abolished the Can- 
teen privileges, and the women who instigated their action, were swayed by senti- 
ment instead of sense. 


THE NAVAL BATTLES OF THE FUTURE 


Those of our readers who remember the very clever article in our December 
number from the pen of Prince Louis of Battenberg will recall that he pointed out 
the significance of the utter failure of the torpedo in the Battle of the Sea of Japan. 
Our Royal contributor gave the reasons that accounted for this failure, and showed 
that the torpedo has such limitations as to preclude its successful operation, except 
under certain specified conditions. A significant item of the new English Naval 
Programme is the appropriation to cover twelve new submarine boats to add to the 
submarine fleet England already possesses. Naval students know how sceptical the 
British Admiralty has always been about innovations in naval types, and remember 
that it was not until France and other European nations had demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of submarine operations that they consented to test out this new “toy.” 
Several years have passed in this testing-out operation, and it is no surprise to those 
familiar with the recent development in submarines that the British Navy is to be 
provided with a larger number of submarine war craft than any other nation. 

It would seem to us that America could learn a valuable lesson from this ac- 
tion. This country gave birth to the submarine, and it is to American inventive ge- 
nius that the present development of the submarine is due. Why, then, should we 
still hesitate to recognize the submarine as a valuable fighting adjunct? 

The cost of a modern battleship, with its complete equipment, approximates 
$10,000,000. A single torpedo, “if properly directed,” can put it out of action instant- 
ly, and in this work the submarine boat is essential. Under the protection of the 
ocean it can dog its adversary and at the appropriate time launch the deadly missile 
with deliberation. As a leading Naval expert has stated, the sea battles of the future 
will be fought under water, and Americans cannot in silence see the Navies of for- 
eign powers better equipped in this respect than their own. 
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DRUMMING ON HARD WOOD BLOCKS 


THE GERMAN MILITARY BAND 


BY 
CAPT. VON FRITZENSTEIN 


HE German military 
band is an institution of 
which the people of the 
“Fatherland” are justly 
proud, and every mem- 
ber being a thoroughly 
educated musician, 
trained by incessant 
work and exercise to the 
utmost point of exact- 

ness and perfectian, it fulfills its mission, 
both in times of peace and war, in the same 


admirable way. Any military spectacle, any 
review or festivity, without the band, would - 
be like “Hamlet without the Dane.” It puts 
new life into the exhausted troops wearily 
trudging along the dusty roads; it makes 
them forget the scorching heat of August 
days and winter’s freezitfg cold, and, by its 
fascinating airs, it inspires them with cour- 
age and indomitable determination, enabling 
them to brave the shot and shell of the ene- 
my and to storm his intrenchments. 

But, as Rome was not built in a day, so 
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it takes mtith time and hard work to trans- 
form raw recruits into useful members of 
the band, and to educate them up to the re- 
quired standard. Only those recruits are 
chosen who are either musicians by profes- 
sion or who, by natural inclination, seem to 
be suited for this branch of the service. The 
training of the future “Hautboisten” is con- 
stantly going on in the barracks, or in some 
secluded outdoor spot in their neighborhood, 
and well do I remerhber when a schoolboy 
of sixteen, in Hanover, standing for hours 
and listening to the strange sounds floating 
out of that little wood right back of the bar- 
rack, the monotonous beating of the drums, 
the long drawn bugle calls, the thrilling 
signals of the trumpets, and the tones of the 
flutes, all mixed up in one endless, ever 
changing, but not at all unpleasant, disson- 
ance. Now and then the bandmaster or a 
corporal would interrupt the concert by 
some well meant but not very parliamentary 
_ expression, such as “Kreuzmillionendonner- 
wetter,” as he strolled back and forth from 
one to the other of his musical pupils and 
criticised the method and the quality of 
their sound productions. 

After having acquired the desired ability 
and alertness, the men take their places in 
the band, being drilled, in the beginning, to 
keep time and gradually mastering, one 
after the other, the difficulties of their pro- 
fession. The occasions at which the ser- 
vices of the band are required are frequent 
and of various natures ; in the summer time, 
when the troops begin their exercises in the 
open country, the stirring sounds of the 
wind instruments fill the air soon after sun- 
rise, awakening the sleeping town and 
drawing pretty housemaids to the windows 
and front doors. Again, late in the after- 
noon, when the troops are marching back to 
their barracks, the band is leading them, and 
its music dispels all the fatigue and strain 
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of the day by its merry airs. In the fall, 
when the great army manceuvers, executed 
on an enormous scale, demand all the skill 
and strategy of the leaders, when the endur- 
ance and strength of every soldier is being 
put to the severest test, it is again the band 
that revives their sinking spirits, and infuses 
them with a new will to perform their ardu- 
ous duties. ‘To view, on one of these beau- 
tiful autumn nights, the manceuvering troops 
prepared for a night’s rest on the field, each 
brigade in its separate camp, the small white 
tents of the officers shining forth in the 
moonlight, and the camp fires glaring and 
flaring all over the wide plain—and then to 
hear the regimental bands playing alternate- 
ly or massed as a unit, is an event never to 
be forgotten. 

Besides these military services, the Ger- 
man military band is very often occupied in 
another and very profitable way. It fur- 
nishes the music’ for festivities, celebrations 
and ceremonies of every kind, especially for 
the numerous “beer gardens,” where the 
German after his day’s 
work, is wont to rest with his wife and chil- 
dren, and to imbibe his usual number of 
“schoppen.” Every element of the popula- 


“pater-familias,” 


tion is here represented, from the simple 
tradesman and mechanic to the prosperous 
banker and the absent-minded professor of 


the University. Even society honors these 
localities with its presence, and one may see 
distinguished looking officials, aristocratic 
ladies, officers in uniform and “hoheiten” 
elbow and fraternize with the “common peo- 
ple.” And they are all “listening to the 
band.” 

Some of the military bands have attained 
great renown, and often accept engagements 
for concert tours to all parts of the world; 
thus, while the pay of the band is not a lib- 
eral one, the opportunities for increasing 
its income are manifold. As a matter of 
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THE ZIETHEN HUSSAR BAND MAROHING THROUGH BERLIN 


A SUNDAY NOON PROMENADE CONCERT IN THE THIERGARTEN, BERLIN 
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SABAO-EL-OHER, BANDMASTER 


fact, the revenues of a popular bandmaster 
sometimes exceed the income of his colonel. 
The military band also acts as an education 


for the masses by giving, almost daily, free 


concerts for the public in the parks and 
other public places. 

At the Kur-Haus concerts at Wiesbaden 
they furnish musical treats, such as we rare- 
ly enjoy in America, and whether it be the 
Kur-Haus orchestra, a touring organiza- 
tion, or a visiting infantry or cavalry band, 
the programme is well arranged. Last sum- 
mer I was present during a visit from the 
Royal Sixth Infantry Regiment, No. 105, 
of which his majesty, King William II of 
Wurtemberg is the honorary colonel, and 
which is said to be one of the best bands in 
Europe. Their programme embraced many 
novelties, most conspicuous among which 
were their trumpets and horns, copied after 
the old Egyptian and medizval models, and 
on which they played famous regimental 
fanfares, and some of the brass selections 
from “Aida” and other operas. This band 


toured in England, where their success was 
so great as to. cause them to bé invited to ap- 


pear at Windsor Castle, where they were 
further honored with a breakfast and an in- 
vitation for their leader to be “presented.” 


This bandmaster is peculiar in his per- 


A MOUNTED HUSSAR BAND THAT BOASTS A NEGRO DRUMMER 
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sonal individuality, for not only does he use 
his hands and arms in directing his band, 
but his body, his legs and his head are in 
perpetual motion, and he is continually turn- 
ing “right about face” or “left about face” ; 
sometimes he faces his orchestra, sometimes 
the audience, and occasionally he leans far 
over his players and almost touches some 
particular instrumentalist with his baton as 
though drawing out the notes. He is one of 
the best and most unique bandmasters I have 
ever seen, and he and his players would 
prove a novelty and make a hit in the United 
States. Here is a “Fourth of July” pro- 


gramme at the Weisbaden Kur-Haus, every 
number being American: 


AMERIKANISCHES NATIONAL _FEST- 


CONCERT. 


Washington-Marsch...............J. F. Wagner 

Heil Columbia, Fest Overture Hohnstock 

Variationen tiber ein Negerlied aus 
“Kentucky” 

Vom Delaware, Waltzer.......... 


Wuerst 
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“Star Spangled Banner,” Amerikanische 
Nationalhymne. 
Souvenir d’Amerique, Caprice burlesque 


fiir Violine Vieuxtemps 


Herr CoNcERTMEISTER IRMER. 


Klange aus Amerika, Potpourri tiber Ameri- 
kanische Nationalmelodien Frank Saddler 


Washington Post Marsch 


One would not look for negro bandsmen 
or a negro bandmaster in the German Army, 
yet there are both. The First Grenadier 
Guards have a conductor who is a negro 
called Sabac-El-Cher. He is German born, 
complexion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
His father, a native of lower Egypt, came 
from Cairo in the suite of Prince Albrecht, 
brother of old Emperor William. The son, 
born in 1867, was a musical prodigy. At 
nine he played in public on the violin. Be- 
fore he was twenty he was in the regimental 
bands, playing. on oboe and trombone. In 
1895 he became bandmaster, in which posi- 
tion he has won ever increasing fame. 





SHARPSHOOTING AS A SCIENCE 


BY 
D. W. C. FALLS 


the skill of the 
rifleman is paramount in 


F course 


establishing the utility of 
the rifle. The value of a 
firing line must necessa- 
rily be measured by so 
many dependable shots 

rather than by the num- 
ber of guns in the field. 

The appeal of Lord Roberts for greater 
efficiency in the use of the rifle has resulted 
in England in the formation of the North- 
ern Counties Industrial Rifle League as a 
primary movement. The earnestness of 
Lord Roberts’ effort is establishing greater 
skill in individual marksmanship, as evinced 


by the success of the first competition of the 


League in St. George’s Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Col. Philip Reade, Twenty-third Infantry, 
Oi fe ie 


for sharpshooting, convincingly emphasizes 


upon presentation of a medal 


the value of expert rifle shooting as fol- 
lows: 

“Five or six centuries ago the users of 
sword, lance and bolt thought it shameful 
for soldiers to use the fire-crake, or bom- 
bard, with its devil’s dust ; and the bowman 
then styled these firearms of projection as 
fitted only to scare babes with their foolish 
noise and smoke. 

“We are indeed circling in spirals when 
the facts and the arguments of Robin Hood's 
time, or William Tell’s, or other archers of 
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repute, who contemporaneously fought the 
introduction of musket or firelock, are now- 
a-days used by some of our own time to ele- 
vate the use of the bayonet to the plane of 
short range fire. 

“In the final arbitration of war, the ability 
of the soldiers who are armed with firearms 
to shoot with accuracy will always be the 
determining factor in success or failure. 

“The functions of the rifle are, and al- 
ways will be, of a higher type than those 
of sword, bayonet, or any other hand 
weapon of legend, poetry or sentiment. 

“Battles are rarely melees ; gunpowder is 
more deady than historic steel; bullets put 
an immensely larger proportion of men out 
of action than bayonets do. Victories are 
won by rifle fire. The failures to carry in- 
trenched positions by steel weapons are im- 
mensely in excess of the successful attempts 
to do so when the hand weapon is confront- 
ed by the fire arm of projection. Fire dis- 


‘cipline involves control of men by their offi- 


cers ; this control is lost when personal con- 
tact of opposing forces occurs. Multiple 
loaders, when handled by clear headed men 
who are correct in the use of their sights 
and triggers, will always prevail over those 
armed with things to stick, cut or club with. 
Steel is chivalric but obsolete in this mod- 
ern period. 

“No military man believes that by putting 
a man into a uniform and by placing a rifle 
in his hands and teaching him the drill 
manipulation of the arm, an effective soldier 
is made. No military man holds that it is a 
needless waste of time and money to put a 
soldier through the prescribed course of 
small arms practice. The best way to learn 
the trade of war is by war itself; the next 
best is to learn how to shoot. 

“Soldiers who are not shooters are apt to 
be turned into scooters. In war the enemy 
does not signal back the results of each shot. 


In war, the firer cannot make a diagram of 
the nature, location, value, etc., of his shots. 
War practice is a class of practice beyond 
field and range work. 

“A hint. To maintain your standing as 
good shots, you don’t need to be too experi- 
mental with new-fangled powders, specially 
prepared cartridges or arms. Don’t be too 
nervously strenuous. Just develop the full 
capacities of the government ordnance as it 
is issued, 

“We had at Malabang in April, 1905, as 
competitors, representatives of nine regi- 
ments of infantry, plus three staff depart- 
ments of the Army. It is especially sig- 
nificant that the revival of interest in what 
is popularly called ‘target practice’ was 
demonstrated by the firing participation of 
twenty-four commissioned officers; in all, 
one hundred and forty-four marksmen. We 
were there inspired by the spectacle of a 
Major General, United States Army, active 
list, equipped as an infantry private on the 
range, or mounted as a trooper before the 
butts, mixing in with his fellow soldiers and 
demonstrating that no loss of caste, dignity 
or discipline resulted. 

“The practical general says to us: ‘Keep 
your troops in hand, make good use of your 
cartridges ; the rest doesn’t matter.’ 

“Tactics may change, types and model 
change, but the one thing to hold on to is 
to hit what you shoot at. The expert who 
hits what he shoots at proves that success- 
ful shooting is not a matter of untested the- 
ories or long words. The ideal officer is the 
one who has a knowledge of shooting, and 
allied ability to do it himself. 

“In the army it costs nothing to the pupil 
to find out how to shoot. 

“The immense value of again having an 
army of marksmen is no longer an arguable 
matter. It is an axiom. 

“Impetus has been given to target prac- 
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tice by the President in his messages ; 
also in Congress, by legislation. It needs 
no spirit of prophecy to assert that the 
movement of this rebirth of target practice 
will not be a backward movement. Such 
a competition as the Malabang one proved 
many things: co-ordination is one. 

“The result of most battles depends upon 
knowing when, and where, and how to pull 
the trigger. 

“The ultimate of a soldier’s business is to 
hit what he shoots at; that soldier is the 
best soldier who knows how to hit the thing 
he aims at, 

“Most good shots are made good shots by 
systematic instruction and practice. There 
is no royal road to success. Brains must be 
mixed with gunpowder. 

“The strength of a bridge, building or 
other structure is regulated by its weakest 
material. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. The rifle is the autocrat of 
the battlefield. Victory is attained by su- 
perior marksmanship and disciplined fire 
control. Battles rarely mean hand-to-hand 
contact of opposing armies. The combat- 
ant soldier who cannot shoot is an encum- 
brance upon the battlefield, and had better 
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be armed with a gaspipe and a rod bayonet 
and sacrified at the shrine of the Fire God. 

“There is no aristocracy of rank about 
small arms competitions. Bullets are no 
respecters of persons. 

“It is with pleasure and pride that the 
insignia earned by personal effort, and 
given by the government for excellence in 
small arms firing, is now presented. These 
insignia have a peculiar value because they 
are given by the government symbolized by 
our national flag, a republic chary in allow- 
ing its combatant forces to wear decorative 
military insignia.” 

Yet we are far behind many of the ar- 
mies of Europe in our system of instruction. 
According to tradition, we are a nation of 
rifle experts ; and the writer’s experience at 
two international matches at Bisley, Eng- 
land, where American teams competed 
against the best shots of England and other 
countries, gives one no reason to believe that 
we cannot always live up to that proud repu- 
tation. That is, if the shooting is done at 
fixed targets, at known distances, and over a 
level and unobstructed range, which are the 
conditions under which our present matches 
and rifle practice are conducted. 

In the army of Austria-Hungary there is 
possibly as much attention paid to rifle prac- 
tice under the new school as in any Conti- 
nental army, and in those countries are some 
of the best equipped ranges in Europe. The 
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chief one is situated at Brucke, about thirty 
miles from Vienna, on the main line to 
Budapest, and just on the border line be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. Here is lo- 
cated the School of Musketry, for officers 
and non-commissioned officers, on a range 
that they consider the most complete in Eu- 
rope. Every effort is made to keep it up to 
the latest date possible, and from what the 
writer has seen of ranges in other countries 
he believes it warrants its reputation. 
Through the courtesy of the Austrian Min- 
ister of War, I have paid two visits to 
Brucke; and possibly the best way for the 
reader to get a thorough idea of it is to 
imagine that he was one of the party on my 
most recent trip there last summer. 

We left Vienna on the Hungarian State 
Railway, and in about an hour reached our 
destination. 
CoA 


acu 


The authorities had been noti- 
of our coming, and we were met at the 
station by an officer from the commanding 
general’s (or “Platz Commander,” as he is 
called) staff. After the usual amount of sa- 
luting, bowing, handshaking, etc. (that at- 
tends the most casual meeting between all 
Austrians), we started on a mile drive to 
headquarters. For the benefit of those 
Americans who may be in Vienna and con- 
template a visit to Brucke, let me say that 
they should make their presence and desire 
known at our Embassy, that the proper per- 
mission may be obtained before going. The 
Austrians are very proud of this range, and 
are delighted to show and explain every- 
thing to those coming with the proper cre- 
dentials, but are extremely suspicious of 
strangers, and unknown visitors receive 
scant courtesy from the many sentries and 
officers in charge of the reservation. 

On our arrival at the office of the Platz 
Commander we were most hospitably wel- 
comed by that officer, and, with more bows, 
salutes, etc., were invited to make ourselves 
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at home until the arrival of the range officer 
detailed to show us about. A Hungarian 
officer of the staff soon appeared, who had 
been selected for the duty on account of his 
knowledge of English, so that we might 
have every advantage in securing informa- 
tion and asking questions. When we were 
presented to the officer, the General told him 
why he had been selected, and that he wished 
him to explain everything to these Ameri- 
can gentlemen in their own language, as 
they might not understand some of the tech- 
nical terms used unless they were translat- 
ed. The officer looked very much embar- 
rassed and said, “I know, General, that I 
am considered a good English scholar, but 
I do not think I can make myself under- 
stood to these gentlemen, as I do not speak 
American.” Being asked the difference by 
one of our party, he seemed much surprised, 
and stated that, though he knew the founda- 
tion of the language was the same, he al- 
ways supposed Americans spoke with such 
a different pronunciation that it was impos- 
sible for anyone speaking only English to 
understand them. We were the first Ameri- 
cans, to his knowledge, he had ever heard 
speak ; and when asked if he had never run 
across any of our traveling countrymen in 
Vienna or Budapest, said, “I suppose I must 
have, but, from their conversation, thought 
they were English.” This may seem to the 
reader as a very dense piece of ignorance, 
but in traveling in this part of the world, 
particularly in Hungary, you will find that 
there is little knowledge of our great coun- 
try, and that, sometimes, of the queerest 
kind, even among the best educated people. 
That this is not so very odd after all the 
traveler will when he 


discover returns 


home and hears the idea of Hungary, and 
the questions asked him about it, by equally 


well educated Americans. We assured our 
friend that he was perfectly intelligible to 
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us, at which he seemed much pleased, and 
joined heartily in the laughter of the other 
officers when the joke had been explained 
to them by the General. ‘ 

3efore starting on a tour of inspection, a 
brief general description of the reservation 
should be given, that the reader may under- 
stand the lay of the land. The exact extent 
of the government reservation I was unable 
to learn, but there seemed ample room for 
the required conditions under which the 
range was conducted. Shortly after leaving 
the town and entering the grounds, the main 
road divided like a “Y” to the right and left. 
Each branch, which is really a wide avenue 
shaded by fine large trees, is about a mile 
long. To the right are the quarters and 
stables for the cavalry and artillery. To 
the left, the headquarters buildings ; and on 
one side of the avenue the infantry barracks, 
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and on the other quarters for the officers and 
non-commissioned officers, casino and can- 
teens. Back of these, and between the arms 
of the “Y,” are the ranges and buildings 
used in connection with them. 

Our first visit was to the officers’ rows, 
where are quartered the officers and non- 
commissioned officers detailed for the mus- 
ketry instruction. They come from all 
branches of the service, and there are gen- 
erally from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred on duty at one time. They remain 
for different periods, according to the course 
they are detailed for, and then return to 
their regiments to give them the benefit, on 
other ranges, of the instruction they have re 
ceived. During the vear about one thou- 
sand officers and six hundred non-commis- 
sioned officers pass through the Musketry 
School. There is a fine officers’ casino, 
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where meals are served at a general mess, 
and attractive canteens for both officers and 
men. In the rear of these lines we came to 
the first of the range buildings, storehouses, 
repair shops and long buildings for indoor 
instruction and lectures. All matters per- 
taining to rifle practice are discussed by ex- 
perts in the special branches, and drawings, 
maps and blackboards are at their disposal 
here to illustrate their lessons. 

Here is also situated the miniature range, 
one of the most novel and unique things for 
rifle instruction I have ever seen. Ona 
piece of ground about one hundred feet 
square is laid out a complete section of roll- 
ing country in miniature. Roads run in dif- 
ferent directions up and down hills, crossing 
a river at several points on small bridges. 
There are numerous little houses and two 
villages, the spires on the village churches 
being possibly two feet high. There is also 
abundance of vegetation, small plants being 
trimmed to represent individual trees or sec- 
tions of wooded country. After the primary 
instruction in handling, sighting and firing 
the rifle, the pupil is brought to this range. 
Lying on the ground, he has before his eyes 
what appears to him to be a section of coun- 
try several hundred yards away. Here cer- 
tain conditions as to distance, cover, etc., 
can be explained, with the ground directly 
under the instructor’s hand to illustrate his 
lesson. As the pupil advances, miniature 
troops appear, individually and in bodies, 
which are moved about in the most natural 
and realistic manner by a system of under- 
ground wires worked from the firing point. 
A sub-calibre rifle is then given him, and the 
cartridges used are so charged that the tra- 
jectory will be the same at the reduced range 
as with full charges at the regular distances, 
and the rifle can be sighted accordingly. 
Until you actually lie down on the ground 
and bring your sights to bear on the different 


miniature objects, you can have no idea how 
much the conditions of this little range cor- 
respond to those over real open country. As 
to its practicability I cannot say, as it was 
quite a recent innovation, and, though there 
has been excellent individual work done, 
there were no statistics to show what the 
average result would be in the instruction 
of a large number of men. The officer in 
charge was an enthusiast on the subject, and 
promised great things in the rapid advance- 
ment of recruits in shooting, after a few 
months’ trial. 

We then went to what is known as the 
enclosed range, where the pupil takes up 
the next stage of his course of instruction. 
The range here is about 500 yards long, 
over ground that has been left with shrubs, 
rocks and small trees, as far as possible in 
its natural condition. At the firing point 
are long sheds. One side of these is open 
to the targets, while on the closed wall op- 
posite are all kinds of pictures of possible 
conditions under which a man may shoot, 
and printed rules and instructions; so that 
anyone waiting his turn to shoot may lose 
no time in improving his education in the 
use of the rifle. The firing here is all done 
from tables, that the instructor may be on 
a level with the pupil and oversee his work 
and correct his errors. Back of the table 
sits a scorer, with a telephone connection to 
the target pits. The first work is at a known 
distance and a fixed target; not a bull’s-eye 
and ring, but the figure of a man on a flat 
white background, As the pupil advances 
the background is removed, and later the 
targets appear for a moment only, or move 
along the edge of the target pit at the rate 
of a man walking or running. Down the 
middle of the range is a fine cement lined, 
bullet-proof tunnel, making access possible 
to the target pits at any time. From this 
tunnel, at right angles, run the pits at 200, 
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300, 400 and 500 yards, or approximately 
those distances, the range being measured 
in metres. The men in the pits are well 
protected by a stone back wall and an over- 
hanging screen of iron. The fixed targets 
move up and down on iron frames, the pull- 
ing down of one raising another in its place. 
The moving targets are wooden figures of 
soldiers affixed to long poles. The men in 
the pits raise them into view and, carrying 
the poles in an upright position, walk or run 
up and down the pit, the figures (in sight 
of the firing point) moving, of course, at 
the same rate of speed. 

Our next move was to the full outdoor 
range, where almost all the conditions of 


the miniature one are reproduced in their 
The range is about 800 yards 
long, and is simply a piece of open country 


natural size. 


with roads, trees, rocks and a few sections 
of flat iron plates cut out and painted to 
represent houses, with excellent effect from 
the firing point. Below the surface of the 
ground, and invisible to the shooters, are 
numerous trenches, pits and tunnels for the 
use of the men working the moving targets. 
These targets are made of wood, cut out and 
painted to represent men and horses of all 
branches of the service. They are manipu- 
lated with ropes by concealed soldiers, and 
the effect is sometimes startling in its real- 
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ism. You will see a squad of men appear 
over a knoll, say 500 yards away, and, mov- 
ing down an incline at a run, drop out of 
sight behind some cover. That they are on 
wheels running on a greased track does 
not appear to the observer, as all that has 
been perfectly concealed by the long grass, 
and the rifleman has no idea of its existence 
before the sudden appearance of the moving 
targets. When they apparently drop in the 
the grass they really run down into a pit, 
where the manikins are reversed (so care- 
fully is every detail carried out), so that 
later, when by the use of ropes they are 
made to retreat up the hill again, the men at 
the firing point will have a different objec- 
tive. On the advance, faces, buttons, cap 
ornaments, etc., appear; while on retreat- 
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ing, only their backs with the equipments 
worn in the rear are visible. Individual 
figures appear and disappear, dodging and 
peeking from behind trees or over rocks, 
and a battery of artillery or single field gun 
suddenly comes into action on the top of a 
distant hill or on the edge of a neighboring 
piece of woods, all manipulated by unseen 
hands. Probably the most realistic of all 
was the long cavalry advance. Starting at 
800 yards, a detachment of wooden troopers, 
at a rapid trot, appeared and disappeared 
over the rolling ground, until within 200 
yards of the firing point, when they faced 
about and retired ; but, like the famous Light 
Brigade, “not the six hundred,” or, rather, 
in this case not the number that had started. 
The track on which this wonderful charge 
took place was in twelve sections, each about 
fifty yards in length, and the riflemen saw 
twelve different lots of figures, though, ap- 
parently, they were the same all the way. 
The detachments, on disappearing under a 
hill or behind some trees, were examined, 
and should any shot be found on man or 
horse that would have put either an actual 
trooper or charger out of action, that par- 
ticular figure or part of figure is detached 
from the next squad that appeared. As, 
apparently, the same detachment comes in 
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sight from behind its temporary shelter, it 
was minus in numbers its casualties during 
the previous stage. Thus they came on un- 
til within 200 yards of the individuals, 
squads or companies under whose fire they 
were advancing. 

Variety is sometimes given to the pro- 
ceedings by one of the officers stationed in 
the pits. He may decide that, owing to the 
number put out of action, further effective 
advance is impossible, when the figures are 
reversed at that point, and the rifleman, who 
has arranged his sights for the next stage 
of the expected advance, must hurriedly 
change them as he suddenly gets a view of 
the backs and flying tails of the rapidly re- 
treating cavalry. Additional tests were 
sometimes added to the advance and retreat 
by tracks running at right angles from the 
pits. A detachment would disappear, only 


to come into view again riding rapidly to the 
This would give the firing 
party a side view, and completely upset their 


right or left. 


sighting calculations. Infantry and artillery 
figures could also be used as well as cavalry 
on the same runway, and as fairly an accu- 
rate estimate of the effectiveness of actual 
fire can be made as it seems possible by arti- 
ficial means. ‘The flat representations of 
houses were constructed of sheet iron, nat- 
urally colored, and with windows and doors 


that opened and shut. They are used as 
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points of cover for advancing or retreating 
troops, or manikins appear at the windows 
and peep over or through the pickets of the 
garden fence. Over this range is used also 
what are known as live targets. Detailed 
soldiers move about, individually or in de- 
tachments, taking advantage of the ground 
for cover. ‘The men at the firing points, of 
course, use no ammunition, but submit to the 
instructor, to whom the distances are known, 
estimates of distance and the arrangement of 
sights necessary to make effective fire. 

The long ranges—1,000 yards and over, 
up to 1,500—are some distance away, and 
resemble those of our own country. The 
work here is very limited, as it is not con- 
sidered possible: that troops in'time of war 
would ever be called upon to fire at such 
distances. The instruction is simply in 
sighting, testing the eyes, mirages, etc., and 


a man is not required to make any high 
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qualifying score here as at the other ranges, 
though enthusiasts are given every oppor- 
tunity to improve their marksmanship at 
voluntary practice. 

At all the ranges, after the preliminary in- 
struction has been given, enlisted men are 
required to do their own shooting in heavy 
marching order, or exactly under the condi- 
tions in which they would be likely to have 
the work to do in the face of the enemy. 


Shooting is also done at all times of day; 


and, just as we were leaving, late in the af- 
ternoon, a detachment came marching on the 
range for their instruction at sunset and in 
the twilight. Even darkness does not en- 
tirely put a stop to things, as special work 
is sometimes done at moving lanterns or at 
Like- 
wise practice goes on in all kinds of weath- 


er, the men being taught how to handle 


illuminated windows of the houses. 
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their rifles under every condition of wind, 
rain, and even snow. 

But what if our expert shots were re- 
quired to shgot a match in which the objec- 
tive was a cavalryman riding at a fast trot 


through a grove of trees, or a squad of in- 
fantry moving forward at double time and 
dropping out of sight on halting, only to re- 
~appear at some other point and move off in 
another direction at the same rate of speed! 
That our riflemen would adapt themselves 
to these new conditions there is no doubt, 


and soon could hold their own again with 
the best shots of the world. But it is in 
keeping up to these new conditions that our 
present system of instruction in rifle prac- 
tice is at fault, and we are far behind the 
armies of some continental countries. There, 
our system (the old style, as they consider 
it) is only used in the preliminary instruc- 
tion of recruits, the testing of rifles and 
sights, and in the longer ranges of over 
1,000 yards. 

This about finished our inspection of the 
various ranges, and on our return we visited 
the barracks occupied by the soldiers quar- 
tered here. In addition to the musketry 
school, it is also a practice range for the 
troops of the vicinity, which includes the 
garrison of Vienna. There are generally 
about 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 
1,000 artillery undergoing instruction. The 
troops remain about a month or six weeks, 
and are then relieved by other regiments. 
While here they are comfortably housed and 
looked after, so that there will be little out- 
side work to do to interrupt their practice. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


All those stationed on the Island were delighted 
to learn of the promotion of Brigadier General 
Frederick Dent Grant to the rank of Major Gen- 
eral on February 6. 

Much to the regret of the rest of the garrison 
the four companies of the 8th Regiment stationed 
on the Island and commanded by Colonel Smith 
left February 20 for San Francisco, en route to 
the Philippines. 

Four companies of the 5th Regiment arrived 
here on the 19th from Plattsburg Barracks to re- 
lieve the 8th Regiment. They will have station 
here temporarily until the 12th Regiment arrives 
from the Philippines. 

Colonel and Mrs, Kerr, Mrs. Greble and Miss 
Greble spent a delightful two weeks’ trip in Cuba 
with the party which left New York on the trans- 
port Sumner February 8 for the purpose of dedi- 
cating several battlefields of the Spanish War. 

Colonel Harvard is on detached 
Washington. 


service in 


Mrs. Grant gave a delightful luncheon last 
month to .the Chinese Commissioners who made 
an extensive tour of this country. The luncheon 
and reception was held at the Officers’ Club; 
which was suitably decorated for the occasion. 
The Commissioners appeared in their Oriental 
dress, and presented a very striking appearance as 
they were escorted from the wharf to the club by 
General Grant. The preceding day General Grant 
and his staff met the Commissioners at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

General Grant reviewed the 71st New York 
Regiment at the armory of the 7th Regiment on 
Saturday evening, February to. 

Colonel Smith, of the 8th Regiment, reviewed 
the 23d Regiment, N. G., of Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day, Feb. 10. He was accompanied by his staff. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Smith held a very delightful 
“at home” on February 8. 

Major Weaver, who has been confined to his 
quarters by an attack of the “grippe,” is perform- 
ing his duties once more. 

First Lieutenant Wm. Roberts, Assistant Sur- 
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geon, Fort Hamilton, N. Y., was at Fort Jay for 
temporary duty last month during the absence of 
Assistant Surgeon J. W. Grissinger, who has now 
returned to duty from leave. 

General and Mrs. Wade held a reception at the 
Officers’ Club Wednesday evening, February 14. 
Refreshments were served and dancing was en- 
joved until a late hour. 


Annapolis 

Everything gave 
way here to the 
semi-annual exam- 
inations during the 
second week in 
February. Now 
they are over, and 
the first class 
been graduated and 
scattered to the 
four quarters to 
join their ships. 

The immediate 
results of the ex- 
aminations were a 
number of deficien- 
cies in the three 
‘lower classes. The 
fourth class, of 
course, loses most, 
for it does not take 
a great while to find out those 
who can keep the required pace 
and those who cannot. So there 
will be many going back home 
soon. 

The first class graduated 104 
members. The of the 
class—that is, those receiving 
eighty-five per cent of the mul 
tiple for the course—are as fol 
lows: No. 1, A. V. Chantry, Jr.; 

No. 2, Whitford Drake; No. 3, 

John P. Miller; No. 4, Harry G. 
Knox; No. 5, Geo. B. Wright; No. 6, 
M. Jansen; No. 7, W. C. Barker, Jr. 

The class of 1906 has turned out good men, 
and they all have a fair wind over the line. 

The examinations ended on the oth, and that 
evening the first class danced their annual cotil- 
lion. One hundred couples took part, and it was 
a great success. 

Monday, the 12th, the Secretary of the Navy 


has 


“stars” 


Henry 
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arrived, and was received with honors. The 
Brigade of Midshipmen, officered for the last 
time by the first class, marched to the armory 
to the “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Here the companies were turned over 
to the second class. There will be no first class 
here now until the end of the academic year 


in June next. 


custom-honored air of 


The Secretary presented the 
diplomas to the graduates and 
wished them much success in 
their chosen profession. After 
the exercises came the “shifting 
into The midshipman’s 
jacket is doffed and the gradu- 
ates appear in civilian attire, car- 
ried about on the shoulders of 
the under class men, affording 
much amusement. 

The farewell ball of ’07 to ’06 
that night was a brilliant affair. 
The Armory was beautifully 
decorated with the class colors 

and. electric lights, 
and was filled to 
its capacity. Fully 
1,500 were present. 
The wife of the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. 
Sands, received 
with Midshipman 
A. W. Frank, of 
the second class. 
The presence of 
the Governor of 
Maryland and his 
family in Annapo- 
lis has added much 
to the social life, 
and Mrs. Warfield’s 
weekly receptions 
are largely at- 
tended. 
The 
took place on St. 
Day, and was delightful, as usual. 


cits.” 


last of the 


officers’ hops Valentine’s 
The court martial has resumed its hazing trials 

after having adjourned over the examinations. 
Meriwether was pardoned of sentence of court 


martial for hazing by the President February 11, 
but is confined to the Academic limits for a year, 
the sentence in the Branch case. 

Midshipman Churchill Humphrey, second class, 
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the class president, received with Mrs. Sands at 
the farewell ball instead of Midshipman Frank. 

Two thousand danced at the ball, the most elab- 
orate ever given here. 


Norfolk, Va. 


On Saturday afternoon, February 3, from 4 
to 6 o'clock, a deiightful reception and dance 
was given on board the U. S. S. Charleston by 
the officers. The occasion order to 
christen the beautiful new punch bowl recently 
bestowed upon the ship by the city of Charles- 
ton. Some of those present were Lieutenant 
Commander and Mrs. Victor Blue, Constructor 
and Mrs. Lawrence Adams, Mr. and Mrs, Tench 
F. Tilghman, Miss Emily Vaughn, Miss Fannie 
Granby, Miss Tompkins, of Richmond; Miss 
Gertrude Walke, Miss Mary Lou Cooke, Miss 
Molly Milligan,-Miss Edith Tunis, Lieutenant 
Littlefield, Lieutenant Lacy and the officers of 
the Olympia. 

On February 9 a delightful afternoon tea 
was given by Lieutenant Fritz Louis Sandoz, 
U. S. Navy, on board the U. S. S. Don Juan de 
Austria. Among those present were Mrs. San- 
doz, Miss Alice Kelley, Miss May Young, of 
Louisville; Miss Bessie Merritt, Miss Fannie 
Granby, Ensign McCullough, Dr. Steppe, Pay- 
master Sypler and Lieutenant Halsey. 

On February 9 Admiral Thomas, U. S. Navy, 
of the training service, inspected the training 
station at Norfolk and expressed himself highly 
gratified by the way in which the naval appren- 
tices carried out the various drills for him. He 
spoke in most glowing terms of the manner in 
which the men must have been drilled by Cap- 
tain Dillingham and his excellent corps of 
officers, 

The engagement of Mrs. Maude George 
Jackson, of Boston, to Lieutenant Yancey Sul- 
livan Williams, U. S. Navy, has been an- 
nounced. As the Lieutenant has so many 
friends in the service this little note of informa- 
tion will be received with special interest. 

On February 10 a luncheon was given on 
board the Charleston at the Navy Yard by Pay- 
master T. D. Harris, U. S. Navy, to Mrs. 
Charles H. Consolvo and Mrs. B. Margolius, of 
Norfolk, and Mrs. M. Henbleim, of 
Kentucky. 

Considerable activity among the apprentice 


was in 


Charles 


seamen at this station is very much in evi- 


dence. Everywhere apprentices can be seen 
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packing up their bags and hammocks prepara- 
tory to being examined and transferred to the 
Cruiser Columbia for further transfer to the 
training station at Newport, R. I. The draft 
of apprentices to be sent from this station will 
consist of 150 minority apprentices who are to 
compete for the famous Bailey medal, and 250 
apprentices for instruction on the vessels at 
Newport station. After delivering the first de- 
tachment of 400 the Columbia will return to 
this station and take on 400 more apprentices 
to be transferred, in accordance with orders 
from the Navy Department, to the Newport, 
R. I., Training Station, which is the head- 
quarters for the training of apprentice seamen. 

Marines for Pensacola, a detachment of ma- 
rines consisting of one first sergeant, one musi- 
cian and twenty privates, have been made up 
at the marine barracks here to be transferred 
from here to the naval station at Pensacola for 
duty. These men will leave the ship on or 
about February 15 for Pensacola, where they 
will relieve the detachment which have been on 
duty at the Navy Yard there for some time. 

The afternoon at home of Captain and Mrs. 
Dillingham is one of the hits of the season. 
The ship’s band is on duty during the hours of 
reception, and renders various selections, and 
usually a large number of those calling enjoy 
dancing on the quarter deck of the grand old 
ship Franklin. 

Upward of 900 men attend divine service on 
board the Franklin Sunday morning, 
where Rev. Harry W. Jones, D. D., is Chaplain. 


Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


Mrs. Harmon and the Misses Harmon have 
returned from a week’s visit at Fort Terry, 
N. Y., where they attended a delightful house 
party. 

Miss 
visiting the Misses Harmon. 


every 


Hannum, of Pennsylvania, has been 
Mrs. Landers has been confined to her bed 

for over a month. Her many friends will be 

glad to know that she is now able to be up 

and will soon be out again. 

lriday evening 

The 


band, under command of Captain W. P. Stone, 


Concerts were given every 


in the post hop hall until February 8. 


sailed with the San Juan Battlefield Commis- 
sion on the transport Sumner. They will be 
gone about two weeks and the concerts will be 
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resumed when they return. Colonel and Mrs. 
Grimes accompanied the party. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Alden F. Brewster 
have arrived at the post. Lieutenant Brews- 
ter joins the 123d Company. 

Dr. William Roberts is again temporarily 
stationed on Governor’s Island. 

Two companies from Fort Hamilton, the 
98th and 84th, officered by Captain Hancock, 
Lieutenants Scott, Edwards, Hinkle, Andruss 
and Bowen, participated in the funeral cere- 
monies of General Joseph Wheeler in New 
York, January 28. 

On February 14 Mrs. E. Van Arsdale An- 
druss, of Bay Ridge, gave for her daughter-in- 
law, wife of Lieutenant Andruss of the post, a 
very pretty and charming valentine card party. 
All the ladies of the garrison were invited, be- 
sides many from Bay Ridge. Among the army 
ladies who attended were Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Rodgers, Mrs. Harmon, the Misses Harmon, 
Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Walsh, 
Mrs. Hinkle, Mrs. Andruss and Mrs. Brewster. 

“Hearts” was the game played, and the heart 
scheme was carried out through everything. 
The tallys, ices, cakes, candies and prizes were 
all in the form of hearts. The first prize, a 
heart shaped glass dish decorated with flowers 
in gold, was won by Mrs. Welsh. The second 


prize, a heart shaped china dish, by Mrs. Hin- 
kle, and Miss Harmon won the consolation. 


Monday evening, February 5, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle gave a “yellow” din- 
ner for Colonel and Mrs. Grimes, Captain and 
Mrs. Horn and Mrs. Frank Hamilton, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Among those from Fort Hamilton who at- 
tended the last dance at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard were Miss Edith Harmon, Miss Margaret 


Harmon, Mr. Fred 
Stone. 


Lieutenant Bowen and 


Fort Riley, Kans. 


Orders have been issued directing the 2d Squad- 
ron of the 2d Cavalry to proceed to this post upon 
its arrival in San Francisco from Manila, and for 
the 1st Squadron of the 11th Cavalry to leave here 
for Fort Des Moines, Iowa, in time to vacate their 
quarters for the 2d, which is scheduled to arrive 
on March 1. 


First Lieutenant Dexter Sturgis, 13th Cavalry, 


has returned from Manila, where he was sent to 
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be tried by a general court martial for the loss ot 
certain post exchange funds. 

Major Thomas J. Lewis, 13th Cavalry, has been 
appointed Survey Officer for the Cavalry sub- 
relieving Major George H. Morgan, 9th 
Cavalry. 

A Court of Inquiry, consisting of Major George 
H. Morgan, oth Cavalry; Major Granger Adams, 
Artillery Corps, and Major T. J. Lewis, 13th 
Cavalry, has been appointed to inquire into and 
express their opinion as to whether or not Cap- 
tain W. H. McCormick, 9th Cavalry, was justified 
in making certain entries on Lieutenant S. W. 
Winfree’s efficiency report for the last fiscal year. 
The Court was convened at the request of Lieu- 
tenant Winfree, oth Cavalry. 

The 2d and 22d Batteries of Field Artillery be- 
came members of the post exchange February 1. 

A class composed of two men from each troop 
of cavalry has been organized and meets every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday for lessons in 
the duties of orderly room clerks. Squadron 
Sergeant Major Morgan, 11th Cavalry, has charge 
of the class. 

John Costello, a soldier from this post, was ar- 
rested in Junction City a few days ago charged 
with forging the name of Lieutenant F. J. Her- 
man to several checks. It is believed that he in- 
tended to desert, but fortunately the forgeries 
were detected in time and he was arrested by the 
civil authorities. 

Captain Francis J. Koester has left the post for 
Washington Barracks, D. C. He recently com- 
pleted a course in the school for cooks and bakers. 

Captain Henry T. Ferguson, Subsistence De- 
partment, has completed a course in the 
school for bakers and cooks, and has gone to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Post Commissary Sergeant Emil H. Steiner and 
family have arrived from Fort Walla Walla, 
Wash. Sergeant Steiner is on duty at the school 
for cooks and bakers. 

There was held a masquerade ball in the post 
assembly hall on February 14, and on February 23 
the Twentieth Battery gave a masquerade ball in 
the gymnasium. 

Major and Mrs. Lusk are the guests of their 
daughter, Mrs. Dillard, wife of Lieutenant Dil- 
lard. They will remain until next month. 

Second Lieutenant W. G. Meade, Eleventh 
Cavalry, having completed his part of the military 


progressive map making, has returned to the post 
for duty. 


post, 


also 
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Major J. J. Lewis, Thirteenth Cavalry, has been 
directed to appraise the value of the property of 
the post exchange. He will be assisted by First 
Lieutenant L. I. Boiseau, Artillery Corps. 

The Post Exchange Council for the month of 
February consisted of Captain F. S. Armstrong, 
Ninth Cavalry; First Lieutenant W. P. Moffet, 
Thirteenth Cavalry, and First Lieutenant F. P 
Henessy, Artillery Corps. 

Saber drill to the accompaniment of music was 
started in the post the first of February, and is 
being held daily just before retreat. 

Captain F. S. Armstrong, Ninth Cavalry, the 
post exchange officer, has been placed in charge 
of the gymnasium, relieving Captain George H. 
Cameron, Fourth Cavalry. It is expected that the 
post exchange will be removed to the gymnasium 
building in the near future. 

Major Eli D. Hoyle, Artillery Corps, arrived at 
the post on January 15 and assumed command of 
the Fourth Battalion, Field Artillery. 

Major Hoyle has been appointed a member of 
the Field Artillery Board. 

Captain George H. Cameron, Fourth Cavalry, 
has left the post, and embarked from New York 
for the Philippines on February tf. 

Miss Payne, of Washington, D. C., is the guest 


of her aunt, Mrs. Miller, wife of Captain Miller, 
Thirteenth Cavalry. 


Miss Henrietta von Schrader, daughter of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frederic von Schrader, Quar- 
termaster'’s Department, is the guest of Miss Ban- 
ister. 

First Lieutenant Basil N. Rittenhouse, Eleventh 
Cavalry, who has been on sick leave for several 
months, is spending the winter at Atlantic City. 

Captain J. E. McMahon, Artillery Comps, has 
been relieved as instructor of non-commissioned 
officers and selected privates of the Fifth Bat- 
talion, and Captain 
stead. 

Captain Elmer A. Dean, Medical Department, 
has left for the East, to be gone several months. 

The instructors in the training school for far- 


riers and blacksmiths have presented to Captain 


George H. Cameron a beautiful pigskin double 
bridle with silver bit in token of their appreciation 
of the valuable assistance rendered them in their 
work by Captain Cameron while he was on duty 
here as secretary of the school of application for 


cavalry and field artillery, 
Captain Leon S. Roudiez, Constructing Quar- 


T. B. Mott appointed in his 
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termaster, has spent a month’s leave of absence in 
New York and Washington. 

Captain William J. Snow has been appointed 
secretary of the school of application for cavalry 
and field artillery. 

Captain William assumed his 
duties as recorder of the Field Artillery Board. 

Lieutenant Arthur Williams, C. E., who has 
been making surveys to enlarge the National Tar- 
get Range at this post, has completed his work 
and returned to Fort Leavenworth. 

Captain Armstrong, Ninth Cavalry, has been 
appointed Constructing Quartermaster during the 
absence of Captain Roudiez. 

Major William H. Coffin, Artillery Corps, has 
left the post for San Francisco, where he has as- 
sumed command of the Sixth Battalion, Field 
Artillery, which sailed for the Philippines on Feb- 
ruary I. 

Second Lieutenant T. E. Cathro, Thirteenth 
Cavalry, has been appointed post librarian during 
the absence of Chaplain Miller. 

Sergeant Robert L. Dennis, Troop A, Eleventh 
Cavalry, has been detailed in charge of the pun- 
ishment squad. 

Captain Ernest Hinds has been appointed sur- 
vey officer of the artillery sub-post. 

Colonel E. S. Godfrey, Ninth Cavalry, the post 
commander, left here on January 23, and is on 
duty in command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri during the Wint on 


Lassiter has 


absence of General 
leave. 

The Squadron of the Eleventh Cavalry sta- 
tioned here has left for Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
for station at that post. 

Corporal E. D. Phillips, Troop B, Eleventh 
Cavalry, has been detailed in charge of the school 
of bakers and cooks in place of Corporal N. H. 
Dewald, Troop C, Thirteenth Cavalry, discharged. 

Captain W. L. Kenly, recently assigned to the 
command of the Twentieth Company, Field Ar- 
tillery, has arrived in the post from Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo. 

Major Eli D. Hoyle has been ordered to Hot 
Springs, Ark., for treatment in the General Hos- 
pital. 

Lieutenant James B. Dillard has been ordered 
to Rock Island Arsenal for examination for a 
four years’ detail in the Ordnance Department. 

Chief Musician Carl S. Gungel, oth, Cavalry, 
has written two marches with prominent parts for 


Field Music. The first time that they were played 


they created a great deal of favorable comment. 
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Adams, daughter of Major Granger 
Adams, is in the East, where she will visit for 


some time. 


Miss 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Miss Judge, of Salt Lake City, is the guest of 
her sister, Mrs. Baldwin. 

Mrs. McFarland is entertaining her mother, 
Mrs. Ogilbie, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recently. there were two hop suppers given. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Baldwin entertained in 
honor of Miss Judge, of Salt Lake City, and Miss 
Holmes, of Kansas City, and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rubottom entertained in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Van Tuyl, of Leavenworth. 

Miss Dorothy O’Keefe has returned to the post 
from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

General and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell entertained 
Captain Malin Craig some days during January. 

Miss Anderson, of Richmond, Va., is the guest 
of Lieutenant and Mrs. Anderson. 

Major and Miss Erwin have returned from a 
short trip East. 

Captain Haines, Artillery Corps, has returned 
from the East, where he spent a month. 

Captain Geo. W. Martin, Eighteenth Infantry, 
entertained a number of friends from St. Joseph, 
Mo., during the first part of February. 

Major H. W. Wheeler and Captain S. H. EI- 
liott, Eleventh Cavalry, stopped in the post for a 
couple of days en route from Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Fort Crook, Neb. 

Major and Mrs. Eben Swift entertained at din- 
ner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robertson upon 
their return from a trip through Old Mexico. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bissell gave a birthday 
party on Thursday evening, February 25. The 
evening was passed in playing cards. 

A masquerade ball was given in Pope Hall on 
February 23. The guests wore Colonial dress. 

Lieutenant J. W. Barnes, who has been on duty 
with the Eighteenth Infantry at this post for some 
time, has been promoted and assigned to Company 
L, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice Captain Alvord, re- 
signed. 

Lieutenant G. E. Kumpe, Signal Corps, has ar- 
rived at the post from Benicia Barracks, Cal., 
and is on duty with Company A, Signal Corps. 

Major T. H. Rees, E. C., spent several days in 
January in Atlanta as a witness in the trial of 
Gaynor and Greene. 

Work has been commenced on transforming the 
old Quartermaster’s storehouse into a college 
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building. ‘This building was erected forty-five 
years ago, and the rock walls are in as good con- 
dition now as when put up. The present brick 
structure will be raised about six feet from the 
present foundation. 

Dental Surgeon Ralph Waddell, who has been 
stationed here for some time, having been ordered 
to the Philippines, sailed February 5. Contract 
Dental John Milliken has taken his 
place. 

Lieutenant Mrs. T. C. Musgrave enter- 
tained at dinner on February 4. Their guests 
were Colonel Hall and the Misses Hall, Lieuten- 
ant Herron and Lieutenant Sharp. 

Captain and Mrs. Traub are entertaining Miss 
Jennie Wainwright, of Chicago, III. 

Captain Davis has already received $150 from 
officers of the Army toward defraying the ex- 
penses of having an oil painting of Colonel Wag- 
ner placed in the school building. It is under- 
stood that a like fund has been subscribed by the 
officers stationed in Washington, D. C. 

Major J. B. Erwin is absent on leave visiting in 


Surgeon 


and 


Wisconsin. 

Private John Willis, F, oth Cavalry, 
died of appendicitis on February 3 and was buried 
in the National Cemetery on the 5th. 

First Lieutenant T. H. Jackson and Second 
Lieutenant W. D. A. Anderson, both of the En- 
gineer Battalion, have been promoted and will re- 
main at this post on duty. 

Sergeant Bert Gobel, 18th Infantry, who com- 
mitted suicide, was buried in the National Ceme- 
tery on February 7. It is supposed that he was 
despondent over some love affair which had been 
pressing on his mind for several days before he 
cominitted suicide. 

Mrs. Vose, who is the guest of Major and Mr: 
Young, will sing two solos in the chapel at the 
prison on Sunday, the 11th. 

The Post Quartermaster, Captain Normoyle, is 
interested in a plan to construct a large hothouse 
adjoining the laundry. This hothouse will be 
constructed largely from material taken from the 
old signal stable when it is torn down. The hot- 
house is planned to be large enough for plants 
sufficient to adorn the front yards of the officers’ 
quarters during the summer. 

An athletic team from this post will be sent to 
Kansas City shortly to take part in the athleti 
games of the Kansas City Athletic Club. It is 
understood that a team from Fort Riley will also 
be there 


Troop 
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Lieutenant Ira A. Lonanecker, formerly a Cor- 
poral of the 18th Infantry, has been assigned to 
the 2d Infantry, and will join that regiment 
shortly. 

Several soldiers from this post will go to Fort 
Riley shortly to take a course in the school for 
farriers and blacksmiths. 

Colonel Henry Green, General Staff, a member 
of the staff at Division Headquarters, arrived at 
the post on the oth for the purpose of inspecting 
the schools at this post. 

Captain Samuel P. Lyon, 25th Infantry, from 
Fort Niobrara, Neb., was a guest at the post on 
February 3. 

Mrs. Rice, wife of Captain Rice, Ordnance De- 
partment, will arrive in the post shortly to visit 
with her mother. 

Mrs. Garlington arrived San 
early in February to be the guest of her sister, 
Mrs. Bell, for some time. 

If the bill that is pending in Congress asking 
for $100,000 to erect chapels at different posts 
should pass it is probable that a new chapel will 
be erected at this post. 

First Class Sergeant Carl Bencke, Hospital 
Corps, has been detailed for duty in the new 
prison. 

Chaplain Percy Silver has been ordered for duty 


from Francisco 


as Chaplain at the new prison. 

The annual encampment of the Kansas National 
Guard will be held here from July 10 to 30, pro- 
vided there are no army manceuvers in this part of 
the country. 

About for guard at the new 
prison have been examined by Major Young. The 


forty applicants 


best of these will be selected. 

A general court-martial for the trial of several 
deserters has been ordered to meet at this post. 
Major T. H. 
Lieutenant Henry Gibbins Judge Advocate. 

One hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars 
has been appropriated by the Quartermaster Gen- 


Rees is the senior member, and 


eral for the erection of six or seven sets of offi- 
cers’ quarters, a Quartermaster’s storehouse and 
workshops for the Signal Corps and Engineer 
Corps. 

Captain F. H. Depart- 
ment, returned on January 31 from an extended 
visit with friends in Vermont. 

Jackson S. Cherry, a general prisoner in the 


Lawton, Commissary 


guardhouse, was tried by a general court for at- 
tempting to strike a sentry with a pick and to 


start a mutiny. He was sentenced to three years 
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in the penitentiary, and will serve his time in the 
new prison here. 

Private John W. Sussman, alias Fred Tyler, of 
the Eighteenth Infantry, has been arrested on a 
warrant charging him with raising and forging 
money After a two.months’ search by 
post office inspectors, Sussman was found in the 
His 


orders. 


post guardhouse serving a_ sentence. 
given at enlistment is Fred Tyler. 

The officers of the post will tender a reception 
for General Bell in the near future. He will re- 
main at the school for two months before going 
to Washington to assume the duties of Chief of 
Staff. 

A special car carried a number of officers to 
Kansas City on February 22 to hear Archbishop 
[Ireland lecture in Convention Hall and to attend 
a reception given to Senator W. A. Warner. 

Everything pertaining to the Federal Prison has 
been transferred to the military authorities. The 
All offi- 


at the prison have 


name 


transfer was completed on February 1. 
who 
reported 


cers are to be on duty 
There were only seventeen paroled civil 


prisoners transferred. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 


Captain and Mrs. Powell, Captain Macklin and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Ball spent several days in 
Omaha during January. The officers named were 
members of a general court-martial for the trial 
of Lieutenant Lewis, Twentieth Infantry. 

Mrs. E. J. Troup. and Miss Fannie Troup, of 
Portland, Ore., are the guests of Captain and 
Mrs. O'Neil. They 
Second Lieutenant D. D 


until summer. 
Hay, Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, has been relieved from duty as assistant to 


will remain 


the Quartermaster and assigned to duty as as- 
sistant to the Commissary. 

Second Donald 
as assistant to the post treas- 
urer and exchange officer. 

Second Lieutenant G. C. 


Lieutenant Douglas has been 


relieved from duty 


Lawrason has been re- 
lieved from duty as assistant to the Commissary. 
Second Lieutenant James Blyth has been re- 
lieved from duty as assistant to the Adjutant and 
assigned to duty as assistant to the Quartermaster. 
Second Lieutenant Harry S. Grier has been as- 
signed to duty as assistant to the Adjutant and as 
recruiting officer for the post. f 
First Chandler has been 
detailed assistant to the Adjutant. 
Second Lieutenant Alfred Brandt has been de- 


Lieutenant Louis B. 


tailed assistant to the post treasurer and exchange 
officer. 
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First Lieutenant Fred W. Bugbee is on duty as 
assistant to the Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Donald entertained Cap- 
tain and Mrs. O’Neil, Mrs. Troup and Miss Troup 
at dinner on Thursday evening, January 25. 

All of the officers and the best rifle shots gath- 
ered in the gymnasium on Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 22, to discuss the use of the gun sling. 

A post rifle competition was held in the gym- 
nasium on January 25. Teams of five men from 
each company fired five shots standing and kneel- 
ing at target “X” from the 50-foot mark. Com- 
pany L came in first place with a score of 213, 
and Company D was second, score 211. Captain 
J. P. O’Neil, Twenty-fifth Infantry, was in charge 
of the competition. 

There have been several general court-martial 
cases tried at the post during the last few weeks. 
Private Hiscel, of Company L; Private Raymond, 
of Company L; Private Ragland, of Company I; 
Private Dunlap, Troop C, Sixth Cavalry, and a 
private of the Ninth Cavalry named Rogers have 
been tried. 

Private Jones, Company I, Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, while cleaning his rifle preparatory to 
going on guard, shot the end off one of his fin- 
gers. Some one had placed a cartridge in his 
rifle, and in cleaning the piece the trigger was 
pulled. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained the Bridge 
Club on Saturday night, January 27. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Grier entertained at din- 
ner on Saturday night, January 27, Captain and 
Mrs. Leitch, Miss Knapp and Lieutenant D. D. 
Hay. 


Dr. and Mrs. Brown entertained at dinner on 


Thursday night, January 25, Major and Mrs. 
Penrose and Lieutenant and Mrs. Harbold. 

Lieutenant Mrs. entertained on 
Friday night, January 26, at dinner, Major and 
Mrs. Penrose and Captain and Mrs. Leitch. 

The board of officers appointed to examine the 
non-commissioned officers of the post met on 
Monday, January 29. The board consisted of 
Captain J. P. O’Neil, Captain E. A. Macklin, Lieu- 
tenant Ball and Lieutenant Wiegenstein. 

The Twenty-fifth Infantry Orchestra gave a 
concert in Gordon Hall on January 31. 

The weekly hops continue to be held each Fri- 
day night for the officers and ladies of the garri- 
son. On Friday night, February 2, Mrs. H. M. 
Powell gave a hop supper for a few friends in 


and 3ugbee 
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honor of Miss Edna MacDonald, of Valentine, 
Neb., who was her guest for a few days. 

On Saturday night, February 3, a small sized 
blizzard struck this part of Nebraska and caught 
many of the men in Valentine without overcoats 
and furs, with the result that some of them are 
on sick report suffering from frozen ears and 
frozen faces. The thermometer made a drop of 
sixty degrees in a very few hours. 

On Sunday night Captain Joseph P. O’Neil 
gave a stag dinner for some of his friends in the 
post. Those present were Captains Leitch and 
Powell, Dr. Brown, and Lieutenants Chandler, 
Donald, Hay, Blyth, Lawrason and West. 

The melodrama, “Uncle Josh Spruceby,” was 
put on the stage in Gordon Hall by a traveling 
troop of fifteen persons on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained the officers 
and ladies of the garrison on Thursday evening, 
February 8. “High Five” was played. 

Miss Effie Randall, daughter of Amos Randall, 
the post carpenter, was severely injured by being 
thrown from a horse while out riding on the 
afternoon of January 30. 

The game of Association football has taken the 
place of the American game of football in this 
garrison. For months past the weather has been 
such that the companies have been able to play. 


Fort Meade, S. D. 


Brigadier General William H. Carter arrived at 
the post on Sunday, January 28, on a visit to his 
son, Lieutenant W. V. Carter. 

There was a reception given in honor of Gen- 
eral Carter recently. The reception room of the 
officers’ club and the hop room were decorated. 
Dancing was enjoyed until eleven p. m., when a 
delicious supper was served. 

Major Sands gave a stag dinner in honor of 
General Carter. Those present were General 
Carter, Major Hunter, Major Cheever, Captain 
Cole, Captain Lott, Captain Heiberg and Lieuten- 
ants Biddle, Miller, Turner, Strong, Jones and 
Carter. 

Major and Mrs. Hunter entertained General 
Carter at luncheon on Tuesday, January 30. The 
other guests were Major and Mrs. Cheever, Major 
and Mrs. Sands, Lieutenant W. V. Carter, Mr. 
Russell Hunter and the Misses Hunter. 

Major and Mrs, Cheever entertained General 
Carter at dinner on Tuesday evening, January 30. 
The regular weekly officers’ hop is now held each 
Saturday night. 
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The Officers’ Club held a meeting Saturday 
morning, January 27, and elected the following 
officers: Colonel Stanton, president; Major B. 
H. Cheever, executive officer; Lieutenant Biddle, 
secretary and treasurer; and Captain Heiberg and 
Lieutenants Biddle and Turner, hop managers. 

The Troop basket ball teams are now going 
through the schedule of games for a second time. 
On Friday, January 26, H Troop won from G 
Troop, and D Troop defeated F Troop. On 
Monday, January 29, E Troop won from the Hos- 
pital Corps and C Troop was defeated by B 
Troop. On Wednesday evening, January 31, H 
Troop defeated F Troop and A Troop won from 
G Troop. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes entertained at din- 
ner on Saturday evening, February 3, their guests 
being Major and Mrs. Sands, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Turner, Lieutenant and Mrs. Read, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Weaver and Lieutenant 
Strong. 

The regular weekly hop for the officers and 
ladies of the garrison was held on Saturday even- 
ing, February 3. 

Major and Mrs. Sands entertained at dinner on 
Sunday, February 4. Their guests were Captain 
and Mrs. Lott and Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes. 

The officers’ club entertained at cards on Tues- 
day evening, February 6. Euchre was played, and 
Captain and Mrs. Lott carried off the prizes. 

The ladies’ card club met with Mrs. Jones on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 7. Mrs. Glover 
and Mrs. Cheever won the prizes. 

One of the most interesting games of basket 
ball played this season was on Friday night, the 
2d inst.. when D Troop defeated E Troop. On 
Monday evening, the 5th, another good game was 
played between A and B troops. B Troop won 
the game. On the same evening F Troop won 
from G Troop in a closely contested game. 

On Wednesday evening, February 7, Sergeant 
Elmer Scully was married to Miss Grace Johnson, 
of Sturgis, S. D. The ceremony was performed 
in the post chapel. 

Mrs. Heiberg has left for Washington, D. C., 
where she will spend some time with her parents. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


On January 20 the officers of Fort Howard 
challenged the officers of Fort McHenry, Mary- 
land, to a pistol competition. This was held on 
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February 5. Six scores of five shots each consti- 

tuted the match, as follows: 
SLOW FIRE. 

I score at 50 yards. I score at 75 yards. 
TIMED FIRE. 

I score at 25 yards. I score at 50 yards. 
RAPID FIRE. 

I score at 15 yards. I score at 25 yards. 


Fort Howard led in rapid fire and the timed 
fire at 25 yards, but Fort McHenry forged ahead 
on the 50 and 75 yard ranges. Though the 
weather was most unfavorable, it being below 
freezing, with a biting wind blowing, interest was 
kept up to the last moment. The last individual 
score finally decided the match. Fort Howard 
won by the small margin of four points. The 
final score stood: 

Fort Howard, 551. 

Fort McHenry, 547. 


The Fort Howard team was composed of Cap- 
tain Cruikshank, Assistant Surgeon Wilson and 
Lieutenants Deems, Lincoln and Brown, and the 
Fort McHenry team of Captain Ordway, Assist- 
ant Surgeon Nelson and Lieutenants Thomas, 
Watson and Turtle. Judge, Captain Lanza; 
Scorer, Lieutenant Davis. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown entertained the 
McHenry officers after the pistol match at bridge 
whist. 

The new barracks have also been completed in 
the past few days, and now every one in the dis- 
trict is wondering who will be sent here to oc- 
cupy them. 

On January 21 the strength of the garrison was 
increased by the arrival of a baby girl. Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Deems are the happy parents. 

Just a week later at our neighboring post of 
Fort McHenry another baby girl was born. This 
time Assistant Surgeon Nelson and Mrs. Nelson 
are receiving the congratulations due on such an 
occasion. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank were entertained 
on the 7th at dinner and bridge whist by Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Lincoln. 

Miss Torrence, who for some time past has 
been visiting Lieutenant and Mrs. Kenney, left for 
her home in Pittsburg a few days ago. 

During the middle of January Miss Dodge was 
the guest of Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank. 

The tea given by Mrs. Cruikshank on January 
12 was quite the gala event of the month here. It 
was given to the officers and ladies of Fort Mc- 
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Henry and Fort Howard. Miss Dodge received 
with Mrs. Cruikshank. In the dining room Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Deems assisted at the tea table. 
Among those present were Colonel Mrs. 
Crawford, Mrs. Ordway, Lieutenant Mrs. 


Thomas, Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson, of Fort 


and 
and 


McHenry, and Captain Lanza, Lieutenants Deems, 
Lincoln and Brown. 

Mrs. Lincoln 
City., Del., during the Christmas holidays and re- 
turned to the post the middle of January. Her 


mother, Mrs. Clark, is now visiting her. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 

Post life has been rather dull during the past 
month owing to the garrison school being in ses- 
sion. 

Captain and Mrs. McCloskey returned on Janu- 
ary 25 from a visit to their home at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lieutenant William J. Connely, of the Infantry, 
who has recently received his commission as an 
officer of the Army, is the guest of his former 
Company Commander, Lieutenant Masteller. 
Lieutenant Conne!y is at present anxiously await- 
ing his assignment to a regiment. 

On February 4 Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles E. 
T. Lull entertained at dinner in honor of Lieu- 
tenant Connely. The guests, besides Lieutenant 
Connely, were Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller and 
Lieutenant J. A. Moore. 

On Sunday evening, February 4, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Clark entertained Colonel Hills and Dr. and 
Mrs. Waterhouse at supper. 

On February 3 Miss Heller, who has been visit- 
ing her sister, Mrs. J. C. Olmstad, for over a 
year, left for San Francisco by way of Seattle. 
Miss Heller will be missed by the whole District, 
and especially by the officers and ladies of Fort 
Worden. 

A most enjoyable dance was given in the gym- 
nasium of the new post exchange by the ladies of 
the garrison on the night of February 8. Music 
was furnished by the Post Orchestra, composed 
of six pieces from the 6th Artillery Band, under 
the leadership of Chief Musician Alvin Schier. 
Among those present were Colonel Hills, Captain 
and Mrs. M. M. Mills and their guest, Miss Web- 
ster, of Seattle; Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller, 
Captain and Mrs. Reeder, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rosebeck, Lieutenant and Mrs. Olmstad, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Lull, Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, 
Lieutenant Frank Geere, of Fort Casey; Lieuten- 
ant Peterson, Dr. Edwards, of the Marine Hos- 


visited her parents at Delaware 


pital Service, and Mr. Hopkins, of Port Town- 
This is the first dance given by the officers 
in the new post exchange building, and the latter 
gives promise of affording a great deal of pleasure 
to the garrison as a whole—officers and enlisted 
men, 


send. 


Two of the officers of the post, Captain Manus 
McCloskey and Lieutenant Upton Birnie, Jr., have 
received notice of their detail to the Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe for the coming year. 


Both of these officers are on the District Staff, 


and their departure will necessitate the appoint- 


ment of a new District Adjutant and a new Dis- 
trict Ordnance Officer. 

Lieutenant C. G. Abbot, in command of Fort 
Ward, visited his friends at this post in the early 
part of the month. 

On the evening of February 8 Dr. and Mrs 
Waterhouse entertained at dinner, their guests 


being Colonel Hills, Lieutenant Peterson, Dr. Ed- 
wards, of the Marine Hospital Service, and Mr 


Hopkins, of Port Townsend. 


Fortress Monroe, Va. 

The presence of the Army officers and their 
wives is a charming feature of the life at The 
Chamberlin. By Army people Fortress Monroe is 
counted one of the most desirable posts in the 
country chiefly because the huge hotel is just 
without the within the 
post be never so delightful, there is: still the de- 
sire to participate in the social affairs of the civil- 
ians, who, in turn, regard with fascination the 


varying phases of Army life. 


ramparts. Let the life 


Usually the large 
Just 
at present dinners and cards are the chief attrac- 
tions, and so popular are they that the hostess who 
would be sure of her guests must issue her invi- 
tations at least ten days in advance, although the 
character of the entertainment is scarcely so for- 
mal as to warrant this long notice. 

Captain and Mrs. William E. Chamberlaine en- 
tertained recently at a dinner bridge. Mrs. 
Chamberlaine is an adept in the graceful art 
of entertaining. Her decorations were sweetpeas. 
Some good music was introduced, since the guests 
included Captain R. C. Kelton and Francis N. 
Cooke, of the Artillery, and Dr. J. S. Bogges, of 
the quarantine ship Jamestown. These gentlemen 
have excellent voices. 

The same day Captain and Mrs. Joseph P 
Tracy entertained at dinner. Their guests were 
Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Shartle, of the Army, and 


social functions are held at The Chamberlin. 
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Miss Doyle, of Asheville; Captain Harry F, Jack- 
son and Lieutenants Harry C. Williams and Sam- 
uel G. Shartle. They adjourned from dinner to 
dance with those at the Administration Building, 
and came on over to The Chamberlin in time to 
join the last of the figures of the Norfolk German 
then on in the ballroom. 

Quite the daintiest in the perfection of its ap- 
pointments and detail was the bridge party given 
by Mrs. Glasgow, wife of Captain Edward 
L. Glasgow, of the Artillery. The company was 


invited in honor of Mrs. Whitehead, sister 


and guest of Mrs. Glasgow. The toothsome ter- 
rapin, deliciously prepared, declared the hostess 
the possessor of a coveted recipe for the delectable 


dish. Great bunches of English violets went alike 
to each victor of the games, 

The Navy is represented at The Chamberlin 
this week by Com. Cameron McR. Winslow, of 
the Charleston, who is now stopping here with 
Mrs. Winslow and their group of interesting chil- 


dren. 


Commander William F. Halsay, with Mrs. Hal- 
say, Miss Halsay and Lieutenant William F. Hal- 
say, Jr., are also here. Miss Halsay is a good 
looking girl who enjoys a flattering amount of 
attention. Lieutenant Halsay is of the Don Juan 
de Austria, the captured gunboat of the Spaniards. 


A birthday dinner was given on board the 
Cleveland by Captain E. F. Qualtrough for Mrs. 
Qualtrough. 


Paymaster Rose and Executive Officer Chas. 
P. Huff are also here with their wives. 

Other Navy people are: Nathan Ball, W. L. 
Littlefield, J. R. Semford, J: C. Fremont, J. H. 
Dayton, Y. S. K. Reeves, D. W. Taylor, E. W. 
Eberle, S. H. Howard, D. B. Craig, A. N. 
Brungler and D. S. Mahoney. 


Fort Caswell, N. C. 


Recently Captain and Mrs. Smith gave a recep- 
tion for Major Harmon. Besides the members of 
the garrison there were many friends present from 
Southport and from the revenue cutter Seminole. 

On Saturday, January 6, a hunting party went 
up to Mr. Thompson’s, and although the members 
brought back word that there were plenty of deer 
in the woods, they were unable to convince the 
members of the garrison from Missouri of the 
fact. Those in the party were Major Harmon, 
Lieutenants Williams, Smart, Murray and Stay- 
ton, from here, and Mr. Thompson, Jr., and Mr. 
Minch, from Southport. 
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Colonel Greenough, our new district com- 


mander and staff paid us a visit on January 18. 


Most of the officers here have had the pleasure 
of serving with the Colonel before. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Murray have as a house 
guest, Miss Marie Boineau, of Columbia, S. C. 
Miss Katherine Lynch, of New York, is visiting 
Dr. and Miss Mollie Smart. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Stayton’ entertained 
Colonel Greenough during his stay at the post. 
The wedding of Miss Gertrude, daughter of 
Lieutenant J. L. Hughes, and Lieutenant Joel 
Lee, Tenth Infantry, takes place on April 18. As 
weddings are a little unusual at the post, it is an 
event looked forward to by the entire garrison 


Since Miss Hughes has set so good an example 
there are rumors of engagements to be announced 
by the bachelors of the post. 


One of these rumors is that our popular Post 
Surgeon is about to embark on the “sea of mat- 


rimony” with Miss Katherine Lynch. 


The Card Club met at the quarters of Dr. and 
Miss Smart in January. Mrs. Timberlake capt- 
ured ladies’ first prize, and Mr. Peschau, gentle- 
men’s. Those present were Captain and Mrs. 
Timberlake, Captain and Mrs. Smith, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hughes, Lieutenant and Mrs. Murray, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Stayton, Major Harmon, 


Captain Patterson, Lieutenants Williams and 
Mould, and the Misses Hughes and Boineau, from 
the post, and Mr. and Mrs. Peschau, Miss Stevens 


and Mr. Pyke, from Southport. 


The next meeting of the Card Club was at Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Stayton’s house. Miss Lynch re- 
ceived ladies’ first prize, while Captain Timberlake 
succeeded in proving to be the best euchre player 
among the gentlemen. Those present were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Timberlake, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Hughes, the Misses Lynch, Smart, Boineau, Major 
Harmon, Lieutenants Mould, Smart, Williams and 
Murray, from the post, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Peschau, Miss Parks and Mr. Pyke, from South- 
port, and Captain Guinau, Lieutenants Chisswell, 
Crabster, Young and Remberg, from the Semi- 
nole. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


The strong basketball team of Company D, 
ist Vermont N. G., defeated the Norwich Uni- 
versity team in their gymnasium on February 1, 
35 to 21, in a very fast and fine exhibition of 
the game. Breck and McGovern excelled for 
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the visitors and Wilder and Moore for Norwich. 
Line-up: 


Company D. Norwich. 


Carpenter 
Moore 


Watson 


Goals from floor—Breck, 6; McGovern, 4; 
Smythe, 3; Wright, 2; Watson, 2; Ames, I; 
Wilder, 3; Moore, 1. Goals from fouls—Breck, 
5; Moore, 7. Referee—Gunn. Umpire—McKay. 
Timekeeper—Clark. Time of halves—15 min- 
utes. 

Troop G has entered the contest with Troops 
C, F and M for the detail at the Madison Square 
Garden military tournament. Each of these 
organizations are fortunate in having troop 
commanders who are most excellent drill in- 
structors. The competition will certainly be 
the hardest fought one ever witnessed in the 
post. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Anthony Kleitz, 
who has been serving in that capacity for the 
last five years with the 23d Battery, has re- 
ceived his appointment as post quartermaster 
sergeant. He is at present filling the vacancy 
caused by the departure of Post Quartermaster 
Sergeant Williams from this post, but wil! 
take the new station upon the return of Ser- 
geant Williams. First Sergeant Francis Par- 
ker, 23d, passed his examination for ordnance 
sergeant at the same time, and is now await- 
ing his appointment. 

First Lieutenant Warren W. Whitside, 15th 
Cavalry, commanding Troop A, has been or- 
dered before an examining board, of which 
Major Wilber E. Wilder is president, for ex- 
amination for promotion. 

Colonel and Mrs. William M. Wallace left 
the garrison last Friday evening for Hot 
Springs, Ark., where the Colonel will be under 
the treatment and observation of the Army 
and Navy General Hospital. Their home- 
stead was left in the care of a housekeeper. 
They expect to return within six weeks. 

Captain W. W. Brander, 15th Cavalry, has 
been granted a twenty-one day leave, to take 
effect Monday. 

Mrs. Francis H. Cameron and two daugh- 
ters, Miss Jean and Miss Natalie, who have 
been visiting Mrs. Charles Burnett, wife of 
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Lieutenant Burnett, 15th Cavalry, returned to 
their home in New York City early last week. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Burnett departed from the 
post last Tuesday morning for New York, 
where they sailed for the Philippines. The 
Lieutenant will report to the commanding offi- 
cer of the 4th Cavalry for duty, being pro- 
moted and transferred. 

Major Mathias A. Day, 15th Cavalry, who 
has been quarantined for mumps, has recovered 
and resumed duty, commanding the 2d Squad- 
ron. 

Major H. Edward Dyer, 1st V. N. G., who is 
attending the officers’ school at this post, has 
been granted a leave of three days. 

Major Joseph T. Clark, Post Surgeon, has 
been granted a leave of three months, to take 
effect upon the return of Contract Surgeon 
Thorp, who is at present on sick leave. 

During the temporary absence of Colonel 
William M. Wallace, 15th Cavalry, Lieutenant 
Colonel Alex Rodgers is commanding the post. 
Colonel and Mrs. Wallace, who are at present 
at Hot Springs, Ark., expect to return to the 
garrison during the latter part of March. 

First Lieutenant Frank E. Hopkins, A. C., 
who was formerly stationed at this post on 
duty with the 27th Battery, and who is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Hopkins, of Essex 
Junction, has been ordered to Fort Monroe for 
examination for promotion. 

Montpelier, the capital city of the State, 
had quite a martial air on February 5, as a large 
majority of the officers of the 1st V. N. G., and 
the cadet officers of Norwich University, were 
there to attend the annual school and examina- 
tion of officers, which began on that date. The 
school was under the direction of Colonel J. 
Gray Esty. Major H. W. Hovey, U. S. A, 
commandant of Norwich University, was pres- 
ent. Colonel Estey, Lieutenant Colonel Bon- 
nett and Captain W. W. Russell, Regimental 
Adjutant, compose the board which will report 
to the Governor the accomplishments of the 
assembly. The examination will consist of 
written and oral work on field service regula- 
tions of the U. S. Army, guard duty and guard 
reports, correspondence and U. S. field regula- 
tions. 

Second Lieutenant F. A. Ruggles, 15th Cav- 
alry, who is at present spending a leave with 
his mother and sister in Washington, has had 
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the leave changed to a sick leave, and extended 
to April 30. 

Captain Grayscen Heidt, 15th Cavalry, who 
has been on sick leave for two months, has 
been admitted to the Army General Hospital 
at Washington. Captain Heidt expected to 
join this command on the 18th. 

Second Lieutenant George E. Nelson, 3d Cav- 
alry, who is under treatment at the post hospital, 
has been granted a ten days’ leave, which he 
will spend with his parents at Derby Line, Vt. 
Lieutenant Nelson is under orders to sail for 
the Philippines on February 26, but his physi- 
cal condition will probably prevent his carry- 
ing out these orders. 

First Lieutenant Ben Lear, Jr., 15th Cav- 
alry, has taken charge of the post schools 
for enlisted men, during the absence of Chap- 
lain W. W. Brander, who is spending three 
weeks with his mother at Richmond, Va. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles E. Wheatley, 
who have been spending a week of their wed- 
ding trip in Montpelier with the groom’s 
parents, left in the middle of the week for Bos- 
ton, where they will spend ten days at the 
bride’s home. On February 10 they sailed for 
Fort Fremont, S. C., where Lieutenant Wheat- 
ley is stationed. 

Lieutenant Royden Beebe, 29th Infantry, who 
recently married at Salt Lake City, is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Beebe, of Burling- 
ton, and a graduate of the State University. 

Lieutenant Richard Furnival, A. C., whose 
resignation has recently been accepted by the 
War Department, was the first officer to arrive 
to command the 23d Battery when that organ- 
ization was formed from Battery K, 5th Ar- 
tillery. He remained with the command at this 
post until the summer of 1904. 

Lieutenant James Prentice, A. C., will leave 
the post in a short time for Fort Monroe, 
where he will pursue a course of study in the 
artillery school for officers. 

Second Lieutenant Natt F. Jamieson, A. C., 
on duty at Watervliet Arsenal, who has re- 
signed from the army, was formerly stationed 
at this post and is a resident of Breensboro, 
Vt. 

Captain Julian R. Lindsey, 15th Cavalry, re- 
turned from a seven day leave of absence in 
Pennsy!vania. 

Some of the officers here will probably join 
the organized military society—the Military 
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Order of the Moro Campaigns—of which Ma- 
jor Leonard Wood is president. The object of 
the society is “to record the events of the cam- 
paigns against the Moro tribes from the Amer- 
ican occupation of Mindanao and Jolo, May 18, 
1899, until hostilities cease.” Most of the of- 
ficers here are eligible, having served in these 
campaigns, 

Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Rodgers, 15th 
Cavalry, has taken command of the 2d Squad- 
ron, during the quarantine of Major Day. 

Second Lieutenant H. H. Broadhurst, 15th 
Cavalry, will take the examination for a trans- 
fer to the Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieutenant I. S. Martin, 15th Cavalry, 
had the misfortune of losing his horse Do- 
minion last Tuesday evening. The horse, which 
promised splendid developments, was very 
highly prized by the officer. A few months 
ago he was entered in a steeple chase by the 
Morris Park United Horseman’s Association, 
at Morris Park, N. Y., and won third place. 

Lieutenant W. H. Wilson, A. C., from 
Fortress Monroe, Va., is the guest of Miss 
Bunker, on South Union street, Burlington. 

Miss Ethel Bingham, of Burlington, was the 
guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. A. N. Pickle, re- 
cently, and attended the german. 

Miss Strong, of Burlington, attended the ger- 
man with Lieutenant and Mrs. Barriger. 

The two Misses McGinnis, of St. Louis, ar- 
rived recently, and will remain the guests of 
Captain and Mrs. Michael M. McNamee for 
several weeks. 

Licutenant Charles Burnett has received his 
promotion to the grade of First Lieutenant, 
and will be assigned to either the 4th or 7th 
Cavalry. In either case he will go to the Phil- 
ippines. Mrs. Burnett will accompany him. 

Captain Edward A. Holston died at the home 
of his son, Dr. C. E. Holston, at Bernardston, 
Vt., on January 29. He had been experiencing a 
little ill health lately, but it was not consid- 
ered serious. 

Captain Holston was born seventy years ago 
at Westminster, Vt. He served with distinction 
for four years during the Civil War, and was 
awarded a medal of honor for “distinguished 
conduct at Lee’s Mills, Va., April 16, 1862, when 
as First Sergeant of Co. I, 6th Vermont Vol- 
unteer Infantry, he rescued the colors of the 
regiment which had fallen into the water, the 
color bearer having been shot.” The follow- 
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ing general order from the commander of the 
Vermont Brigade, issued the day after the bat- 
tle, is most complimentary to this gallant sol- 
dier, who had been often before mentioned in 
orders for bravery, and who was discharged 
from the service on account of severe wounds 
received at the battle of the Wilderness, Vir- 
ginia, May 6, 1864. 

“Headquarters 2d Brigade, April 17, 1862. 

“General order No. 36. The Brigadier Gen- 
eral commanding congratulates the troops of 
this brigade for the conduct exhibited by them 
yesterday while under fire. The invincibility of 
spirit shown by these companies, exposed to a 
terrible fire from the enemy sheltered in rifle 
pits, is worthy of the highest admiration. 

“The conduct of First Sergeant Holston, Co. 
I, 6th Regiment Vermont Volunteers, in secur- 
ing and bringing back the colors of the regi- 
ment after the bearer had been shot down, is 
deserving of special notice as a praiseworthy 
and daring act. 

“Let your future conduct rival that of yes- 
terday, and your friends and your State will 
well be proud of you. 

“By order of Brig. Gen. W. T. H. Brooks.” 


Fort D. A. Russell; Wyoming 


Captain John Conklin, Jr., A. C., from Fort 
Ethan Allen, has reported to relieve Captain 
Kenly of the command of the Eighth Battery of 
Field Artillery. Captain Conklin will also com- 
mand the Battalion of Field Artillery en route 
to the Philippines. During the Captain’s stay in 
the post he is to be the guest of Captain and Mrs. 
Rufus E. Longon. 

Every one is excecdingly sorry to see Captain 
W. Lacy Kenly leave. Captain Kenly, as com- 
manding officer of the Eighth Battery of Field 
Artillery, gained an enviable reputation for his 
splendid organization. The garrison will greatly 
miss the gallant Captain and his charming wife 
and boys. 

Among the officers taking advantage of leave 
are Lieutenants John P. McAdams and Cassius 
Dowell. Lieutenant McAdams made a trip to 
Kentucky to spend a few weeks with his parents. 
Lieutenant Dowell visited relatives in Texas. 
Both officers have returned, and report a most 
enjoyable vacation. 

Colonel Albert L. Myer made a short pleasure 
trip down to Denver the first of February. 
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Contract Surgeon Francis McCullun, who ac- 
companied the troops to Seattle, has returned. 

Second Lieutenant Chauncey L. Fenton, A. C., 
commanding detachment of men from the Eighth 
and Thirteenth Batteries, left the post in charge 
of horses of the Artillery Battalion en route to 
the Islands via Seattle. Contract Surgeon Mc- 
Cullun and Veterinary Surgeon Sproule also ac- 
companied the detachment. 

Numerous recent detachments have arrived at 
the post of late. These recruits are for the 
Eleventh Infantry and the Eighth and Thirteenth 
Batteries of Field Artillery. 

Captain Erneste V. Smith, Fourth Infantry, and 
First Lieutenant John R. Thomas, Seventeenth 
Infantry, were in charge of the recruits from Fort 
Slocum, New York. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Brady, Fourth In- 
fantry, was in charge of the detachment from 
Columbus Barracks, Columbus, Ohio. 

As a whole the recruits are very anxious for 
tropical service, and are delighted with the pros- 
pect of serving in the Philippines. 

The soldiers of the Eleventh Infantry have or- 
ganized a basketball team. The team has made 
frequent tours to the nearby towns, and has suc- 
ceeded in defeating all comers. 

Captain George H. Shelton, the congenial and 
popular Post Adjutant, has decided to give a 
series of concerts during the winter months. 
These concerts are given in the gymnasium, and 
are usually preceded by a basketball game, and 
are the source of great pleasure to the garrison. 

U. S. Senator Francis Warren of Wyoming, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, has obtained assurance from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War as to the concentra- 
tion of all U. S. Troops and Militia in the Rocky 
Mountain States at the Crow Creek Reservation 
during the coming summer. 

The manoeuver ground is local some thirty 
miles west of Fort Russell, and contains some 
56,000 acres of well watered and wooded terri- 
tory, exceedingly well adapted for manoeuver 
purposes of large bodies of troops of all arms. 

Target ranges of 2,000 yards for Infantry and 
6,000 yards for Artillery have been located, and 
will greatly add to the desirability of this section 
of country for instruction purposes. 

Work on the Fort Russell riding hall has been 
begun by Contractor R. W. Bradly. This hall 
when finished will be one of the finest in the 
West, and will be a great addition to the post. 
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Watching thro’ the moon-lit night, 
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—— I march again with soldiers— 
Careless boys who laughed with me. 
And I see them in the gloaming 


Of my deathless memory. 


, SHEY who did not shirk nor falter 
~ When they felt the loaded breath 
On their throbbing, pallid foreheads, 


Of the greatest foeman- Death. 
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Onr oF MANy: Marrep Furniture.—Bruises 
may be taken out of furniture with very little 
trouble. Wet the bruise with warm water and 
apply a brown paper pad which has been thor- 
oughly soaked with warm water. Press with a 
warm (not hot) flatiron until the moisture is 
evaporated. Repeat this process until the dent is 
raised to the surface. Two or three applications 
will usually be sufficient. 

If the dent is slight it may be raised by merely 
soaking it with warm water and holding a very 
hot iron near the surface. Keep the wood wet 
until the bruise disappears. 

Or Spots.—Grease spots may be removed from 
curtains or carpets by placing blotting paper over 
the spot and pressing with a hot iron. Change 
the position of the paper as often as it becomes 
greasy. When the stain has almost disappeared, 
apply whiting or French chalk and leave it for a 
day or two. When the powder is brushed off 
there will not be a trace of the spot remaining. 

H. C.: Starnep Marsie.—If the stains on your 
marble washstand are on the surface, they may 
be removed by the following mixture: 

Two parts of common soda. 

One part of powdered pumice stone. 

One part finely powdered chalk. 

Sift through a fine sieve and mix with water. 
Rub this well all over the marble and wash it off 
with salt and water. 

Oxtp QuartTErs.—To reclaim old rooms that are 
disagreeably infested is an arduous task, but not 
as impossible as it seems. The cracks in the sur- 
bases of the room should be painted copiously 
with equal parts of spirits of turpentine and kero- 
sene, and every hole and crevice filled with a 
paste of hard soap. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN NOE 


If the rooms are papered, fumigation may be 
necessary. ‘The paint must first be cleaned and 
every metal article removed. Place four ounces 
of brimstone in a dish in the middle of the room 
and light it. Close the doors and windows, stop- 
ping up the keyholes with paper, and leave it for 
four hours. Then air the room thoroughly. If 
the paint was a yellowish white you will find it 
has been bleached in the interval. 

March is the time of the year for every house- 
keeper to clean beds, mattresses and springs from 
the dust of the winter. 

Wooden beds should be taken apart and every 
crevice brushed with a paint brush. 
Springs require great care, as they have so many 
interstices where dust can lodge that are difficult 
to reach with a brush. Mattresses should be 
hung in the air on a bright, sunshiny day, and 
each tuft lifted and carefully brushed. Moths, 
too, have a way of burying themselves under these 
tufts and their wool ends are cut before one is 
aware. 

ERMINE: CLEANING WHITE Furs.—White furs 
are easily cleansed at home. Heat oat or corn 
meal as hot as the hand can bear it, and rub it 
over and through the fur as if it were water. Do 
not remove the pan of meal from the stove while 
using it, as it chills quickly, and will then not 
cleanse satisfaetorily. 

The children’s white beaver hats may also be 
freshened in this way; they will emerge from 
their floury bath quite like new. 

TRAVELER.—You need not be discouraged at the 
prospect of taking new clothes a long distance if 
you have the time and patience to pack properly. 
This does not mean simply putting in as many 
gowns as a trunk will hold. Such packing not 
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only entails labor at the journey’s end, but runs 
the risk of crushing delicate materials beyond re- 
demption. 

It is a very helpful plan to make a list of things 
one is liable to forget, a few days before packing, 
and it is astonishing how fast you add to it dur- 
ing the time that intervenes as one thing after 
another occurs to you. As these things are put 
in the trunk they should be checked off the list to 
avoid confusion. 

Before packing, everything to be put in the 
trunk should be in separate places, according to 
its kind—the underwear in one place, shoes in 
another, skirts and waists laid carefully on the 
bed, neckwear in its boxes or cases, etc. 

Begin by putting the underwear in the bottom 
of the trunk. To do this, unfold each piece until 
it lies smooth and flat. Do not place lingerie in 
piles, but spread it in layers, as this takes less 
room and does not leave spaces between. Have 
shoes and slippers wrapped in tissue paper and 
ready beside the trunk to be tucked into available 
corners as the packing progresses. 

Fold your skirts with the side seams folded 
lengthwise, until they are just the width of the 
trunk; as you fold them place small rolls of soft 
tissue paper in each crease. Then lay them the 


. full length of the trunk and fold the top over 


another roll of tissue paper. Fold the next skirt 
in the same way, and place it in the trunk in the 
opposite direction. When the skirts are all in, if 
you have not a middle tray, fasten tape to the 
sides of the trunk with small screws, and tie it 
across. This will prevent the heavy skirts from 
crushing the waists when the trunk is moved. 
The shirtwaists may now be laid between sheets 
of cardboard and packed in layers on the skirts. 
Next the heavier waists; before packing these 
they must be stuffed with tissue paper and fast- 
ened as when worn. Between them roll several 
sheets of tissue paper, filling all the spaces. 
Neckwear, etc., should be packed in light boxes 
or flat cases, and put in the tray. If in boxes, 
they should be fastened securely to the bottom or 
side of the tray, so as not to crush the fancy 
waists which are packed with them. These must 
be most carefully filled with tissue paper, and each 
frill laid in place and covered. Tissue paper must 
be folded in all spaces to prevent their moving 
about, and it is a good plan to put sachet in with 
them, as they are apt to become impregnated with 
the odors of travel when sent a long distance. 
The hats should be stiffened with paper also 
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A clever 
contrivance may be made for this purpose with 
very little trouble. 


and fastened to the tray by long pins. 


Fasten tapes across the top of the tray box, 
from side to side, and loops further down on the 
sides; with these it is easy to fasten any shape 
hat in two or three places and so keep it secure. 

In traveling a long distance it is convenient to 
have a light weight hat to wear during the day. 
This will be found of great comfort if you suffer 
from headache, ‘besides having the advantage of 
keeping your other hat free from dust. 

Do not carry innumerable bags and packages ; 
a dress suit case large enough to hold a change of 
linen, a fresh shirtwaist and collars, a dark dress- 
ing gown and toilet articles should be sufficient 
for any journey. 

Mm SR. 
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To LAUNDER TABLECLOTHS.—‘Mer- 
cotton tablecloths which look so well 
when first purchased, are apt to prove a great dis- 
appointment when they are laundered. They re- 
quire most careful treatment to prevent their re- 
sembling coarse cotton. When sold they have a 
body and lustre chiefly due to starch. The fol- 
lowing preparation will be found useful in laun- 
dering these cloths, and if care is taken in iron- 
ing, they will look like new. Dissolve two ounces 
of best white gum arabic in two quarts of water 
(this may take six hours); add four ounces of 
borax and heat to boiling point; then add two 
ounces of glycerine. Cool, strain and bottle, and 
use one tablespoonful to three quarts of starch. 
The best starch for this purpose, which is rec- 
ommended by one who knows, is made in this 
manner: Mix one tablespoonful of starch with 
four tablespoonfuls of cold water, and pour on 
this three quarts of boiling water. Boil for twenty 
minutes, then add one teaspoonful of salt and 
paraffin wax the size of a grape. Stir until the 
wax is dissolved; cool and strain through a cloth. 
Starch the cloth thoroughly and wring very dry. 

In ironing tablecloths the cloth should have 
been well sprinkled and ironed with a heavy iron. 

Lucite R. T.: Easter Eoos.—Yes, engraving 
can be done upon eggs. The art is very simple, 
and you can have the names of the children sur- 
rounded by some pretty design if you are clever 
at drawing. Sketch upon the eggshell with wax 
or varnish, or even with tallow, and then dip the 
egg into vinegar, or dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Where the varnish or wax has not protected the 
shell the lime will decompose-and be dissolved in 
the acid, leaving your design in relief. 





OYAMA AS BOY, MAN AND HERO 


BY 
ONE WHO KNEW HIM 


VERY man, 

most probably nearly 

every layman, is famil- 
lat with the military career 
of Marquis Ovama, General 
Field Marshal, and one of 
the Elder Statesmen of 
Japan. But there are inci- 
dents in his career—com- 
edy, romance and drama— 
besides the grim tragedy of 
war, which are not so gen- 
erally known. Field Mar- 
shal Oyama spent a part of 
his life in this country, and 


military 


studied in the Temple Hill School at Gen- 
eseo, N. Y., where some old residents still 
remember the famous Jap as a young man. 
He came to Geneseo with Kekujero Saiga, 


who became a count, and 
was later killed in the Chi- 
no-Japanese War. Oyama 
was, at that time, an under- 
sized boy of fifteen, heavy 
set, but bright-eyed and 
keen witted, and he was the 
hero of many _ schoolboy 
pranks. 

Oyama’s first experience 
under fire is thus described 
by one of his schoolmates: 
“Eight miles the 
school is Conesus Lake. On 
Saturday mornings crowds 


from 


of students who lived in the third hall started 
afoot for the lake. 
orchard belonging to ‘“Tomp’ Campbell, 
which was a favorite place with us boys. 


Midway was a peach 
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On the morning I refer to, while climb- 
ing a fence, Oyama was the last over. 
Suddenly Mr. Campbell appeared with a 
shotgun. He took aim at Oyama and fired 
a charge of rock salt into the most exposed 
part of his body. Oyama stood the pain 
stoically as one of the fortunes of war to be 
encountered when raiding peach orchards. 

Oyama and his Japanese school chum, 
Saiga, readily caught on to all the schoolboy 
tricks, from tying a cow to the school bell 
rope to locking teachers in wardrobes. 
Soon after the two boys enrolled, a job—a 
mild sort of hazing—was put up on them by 
their fellow students, but they came out of it 
victorious, and to the chagrin of the others. 
Oyama and Saiga could speak little English 
at that time, and on a certain Saturday the 
boys wanted to get permission to go off 
grounds and into the country after shell- 
barks. It was against the rules of the acad- 
emy for the students to leave the corporate 
limits of the town, and to do so they had to 
“work” the teachers. Oyama and Saiga were 
‘anxious to the others, who 
thought they saw a chance to have a 
little fun without doing anyone any harm; 
so they told Oyama that H. D. Gregory in 
full meant “Hunkee Doree” Gregory, and 
that J. J. Jones was “Jumping Jack” Jones, 
and that both were titles of great respect, 
akin to “your honor” and “your reverence.” 
Oyama was then told to go to the principals 
and address them as “Mister Hunkee Doree” 
and “Mister Jumping Jack,” which he did. 
The result was that the professors tumbled 
to the trick and arranged a nutting holiday 
for Oyama and Saiga, while the rest of the 
boys were kept in bounds all day. 

One of Oyama’s most enthusiastic mo- 
ments was one night when all the seniors 
who roomed.on the third floor of the dormi- 
tory building put up a job on “Hunkee 
Doree,” who was very strict, and had or- 


accompany 
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dered that there be no loud noise after 9 
P. M. The boys provided themselves with 
fish horns as a preliminary. The stairs lead- 
ing to the third hall entered at the door 
squarely out of the sidewalk from the floor 
below, and were consequently easy to barri- 
cade. After 9 o'clock, Oyama, already a 
strategist and tactician, and the rest of the 
seniors, moved a portable wardrobe against 
this opening from the lower floor, with the 
door of the wardrobe open. All this was in 
the dark, so that any one coming upstairs 
would walk squarely into the wardrobe. 
When everything was in readiness the boys. 
raised a rumpus, blew the horns, and the 
professor came rushing up, and right into 
the wardrobe, which was promptly swung 
around and the door fastened. The profes- 
sor finally kicked his way out, but not before 
Oyama had haw-hawed, and got off a lot of 
pigeon English announcing his keen delight 
with the result that he was brought before 
the faculty the next day, when he solemnly 
declared that he had moved the wardrobe 
into the place as a trap all by himself. He 
refused absolutely to implicate any of the 
rest. The wardrobe weighed about three 
hundred pounds, and the little Jap alone 
could not have budged it. 

A quarter of a century later Oyama, hav- 
ing won distinction in his career, was the 
Japanese Military Attaché in Paris, and it 
was while he was there that the drama 
and the romance of his life is said 
to have occurred. It is related that 
letters came .to him from his friends, 
his family, and his associates, urging 
him to give up the position, one of 
the best in the gift of the Japanese War 
Office, and return to his home. They told 


him that his wife was not only not behaving 
herself as her position demanded, but that 
she was grossly misbehaving, and bringing 





dishonor upon his name. Oyama paid no 
attention to any of these letters, answered 
none of his informants, but bore his cross of 
sorrow in silent suffering. When the term 
of his appointment had expired he returned 
immediately, even hurriedly to Japan and 
hastened to his home. His wife awaited 
him at the entrance and accompanied him in- 
doors. From that moment, so the story 
runs, she was never seen again, and her 
name was never mentioned by her husband 
or to him. 


The Madame Oyama of to-day, the Field 
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Marshal’s second wife, was Miss Sutematsu 
Samakawa, a well known graduate of Vas- 
sar’s class of 1883, and one of the most ac- 
complished and most beautiful women of 
Japan. Madame Oyama speaks Russian, 
French, German and English with fluency ; 
she is the Empress’s chief lady-in-waiting, 
and draws the highest salary paid to any 
woman of the court. She is a sort of arbiter 
of elegance for the ladies of the court circle, 
whom she instructs in European manners 
and etiquette, and she is the most active 
apostle of dress reform in Japan. 
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THE TRAINING STATION AT NORFOLK 


BY 
CAPT. A. C. DILLINGHAM, Commander 


seems to be accepted 
that the most efficient 
training ship is the bat- 
tleship in fleet, and that 
the recruit can be ready 
to begin this training 
aboard a battleship after 
he has undergone a pre- 
work at a training station 





liminary 
ashore. 
The result to be obtained is to be able to 
supply the fleet with an efficient enlisted per- 
sonnel in the shortest possible time. With 
this end in view, the Government has four 
training stations, one at San Francisco, an- 
other on the Great Lakes, one at Narragan- 
sett Bay, and the fourth at Norfolk, Va. 
This last station, though not officially recog- 
nized as a training station, is probably the 
busiest of the four. On account of sickness 


at Narragansett Bay, it has been found nec- 
essary to send all recruits to the Norfolk 
station temporarily. 

The Norfolk station consists of the Frank- 


lin, with the tenders Richmond, Hornet, 
Restless, Siren and Eagle, and numerous 
tentative buildings on a reservation of about 
ninety-seven acres. During the past year 
over 18,000 men have been on the rolls of 
the Norfolk station, and during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1905, over 5,000 men 
have been handled at the station at Nor- 
folk. There are at present 1,450 apprentice 
seamen and over 1,300 general service men 
quartered at the Norfolk station. 

The apprentice seamen are quartered in 
barracks and aboard the tenders, while the 
general service men are quartered aboard 
the Franklin and Richmond. In connection 
with the training of enlisted men, there are 
schools for artificers, painters, cooks, yeo- 
men, bandsmen and trumpeters. There is a 
prospect of moving the electrical school 
from the Navy Yard, New York, to Nor- 
folk. The system of training is identical 
at all stations, and the routine is the same 
so far as climatic conditions will allow. 

The recruiting parties about the country 














send their recruits to Norfolk, where they 
are received, re-examined physically, and, 
having passed the doctor, are fitted out with 
clothing and small stores, and begin at once 
their training. The recruit enlists with the 
rate of apprentice seaman, and, if after four 
months’ training, he passes a successful ex- 
amination, he is rated ordinary seaman, 
given ten days’ leave of absence, at the ex- 
piration of which time he is available for 
duty in the fleet. An apprentice seaman 
who shows aptitude for the engineer’s force, 
if he so elects and can pass the required 
physical examination, can be rated coal 
passer at the end of three months’ training. 
All apprentice seamen receive, upon arriving 
at the training station, an outfit of clothing 
valued at forty-five dollars, free of charge. 

Naturally, with so short a time at the 
training station, only the preliminary train- 
ing can be had, but it is remarkable how 
much in the way of training can be done 
with intelligent young men in so short a 
space of time. 

The organization has the tactical com- 
pany as the unit, and the divisions are com- 
posed of seventy apprentice seamen each, 
which number, it is found, allowing for sick 
and absentees, will always afford a tactical 
company ready for formation and drill. 

Each division is commanded by a chief 
petty officer—the brigade commander is a 
chief petty officer, as is also the brigade ad- 
jutant. The chief of sections, etc., are taken 
from the best qualified apprentice seamen. 
Many apprentice seamen come to this station 
with previous military training, and usually 
there is no more zealous petty officer than 
the recruit. 

The position of the chief petty officer is 
made to be respected, and the chief petty of- 
ficers are required to live up to the posi- 
tion, and are required to familiarize them- 
selves with the Navy Regulations and the 
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Drill Regulations. They are required to be 
addressed by the apprentice seamen as “Sir,” 
and the apprentice seamen are required to 
salute all chief petty officers. In this way 
the training station becomes an excellent 
school for chief petty officers. 

The real training can be said to begin on 
board the battleship, after the apprentice 
seaman has become an ordinary seaman and 
has been drafted to the fleet, where the pre- 
liminary work at the training station is con- 
tinued to the climax in producing the fin- 
ished man-o’-warsman, who can hit the tar- 
get with any gun as often as the gun can be 
served. 

The training of apprentice seamen at the 
training station consists in: 1. The proper 
care of their persons and the contents of 
their bags and hammocks. 2. Setting up. 
3. Pulling boats and handling boats un- 
der sail. 4. Marlinspike seamanship, drills 
with ground tackle, carrying out anchors, 
etc. 5. Aiming and sighting drill, and 
qualifying through the Firing Regulations 
at the revolver and the 200 and 300 yard 
range for rifle. 6. School of the squad and 
company, extended order. 7. Signals used 
in-the Navy, and instruction in first aid to 
the wounded. 

At the end of four months all apprentice 
seamen whose conduct and character war- 
rant it, and who can pass the required ex- 
amination, are allowed ten days leave for a 
run home before being drafted to the fleet. 
The method employed at all formations 
teaches the apprentice seaman, without his 
knowledge or exertion, battalion and brigade 
movements. The brigade is put in battle 
formation’ and in action once a month. 

All formations are tactical so that the re- 
cruit knows nothing but tactics. There are 
six brigade formations a day, at each of 
which the companies are formed in company 
streets, and the brigade formed and present- 
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ed on the parade. At each formation the 
full band (the band of the station with the 
bandsmen under instruction and the full 
corps of trumpeters and drums) is paraded. 
The brigade is formed and presented, 
marched in review, column of companies, 
then past, each company deployed in line of 
squads, then past in street riot formation, 
then off to meals or divisional drills. Thus 
the recruit is, without knowing it, acquiring 
the habit of drills and of executing tactical 
evolutions. It is found that these forma- 
tions and evolutions can be accomplished 
without loss of time, at dinner formation, 
tor instance, when the Adjutant’s call is 
sounded immediately after the bugle sounds 
“Spread mess gear” at 11:50 A. M., the 
brigade has finished the above drills and the 
battalions are ready to march to dinner at 
12M. Drill periods cease at 3 P. M. 


At the Norfolk station there are several 
excellent football and baseball teams, ex- 


cellent singing and acting talent, good bill- 
iard rooms and bowling alleys, and a five- 
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inch gun rigged for continuous aim exercise, 
where the apprentice seaman can compete 
with his friends in scoring hits with the 
Morris tube. 

Every effort is made to have the appren- 
tice seamen realize the advantages offered 
by the Navy as a profession. It speaks well 
for the character of the apprentice seamen 
the Navy is receiving, when I say that, with 
1,400 young men at this station, frequently 
not more than two or three apprentice sea- 
men will be brought before their command- 
ing officer. The secret of preserving con- 
tentment and preventing homesickness and 
the infraction of regulations is constant em- 
ployment, with frequent rigid inspections by 
competent officers. The occasional presence 
of the commanding officer at formations, 
and his presence at drills encourage the ap- 
prentice seamen to excel. 

After the advantages offered to young 
men by the Navy as a profession are realized 
throughout the country, I feel sure that no 
parents will find any cause for regret in 
sending their sons to the Navy. 





AN ARMOR-PLATED MOTOR CAR 


BY OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


ILITARY experts have 
been forced to acknowl- 
edge that the armor 
plated motor car, 
equipped with light 
field pieces, will, in the 
near future, 
be extensively adopted 


have, so far, only been made on the initia- 
tive of motor firms, and though the military 
authorities have never stinted their praises 
of the types already produced, no govern- 
ment has yet assumed to take the initiative. 


But having satisfactory assurances from the 


Austrian Government, a Vienna firm recent- 
ly equipped a unique vehicle of this type. 
The difficulty in the way of using motors 


have to |; 


for the transport of guns has always been 
that the motor is made for roads, and cannot 
go across country like horsedrawn artillery. 


This inconvenience is said to have been over- 
come in this new Austrian motor, by giving 
the car two driving axles. That is to say, 
not only are the back wheels driven by the 
motor, but the front wheels are also driven 
in the same way. A motor car so built can 
pass over rough ground, swamps, or any tn- 
made road, with as much safety as horse 
drawn guns. This motor car is armored all 
round, and the gun is mounted at the back 
of the car, and can be trained in all direc- 
tions. 

Only one model of this unique war engine 
has been constructed and it is in the posses- 
sion of the Austrian War Office. The 
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chassis is of the ordinary type, similar to 


the Mercedes touring car chassis. All four 
wheels are direct driven, there being two 
differentials and two transverse springs. By 
this arrangement, the vehicle can be started 
and run over any kind of road and experi- 
ments, which have already been made, show 
that it can go down into a ditch, and come 
out again, without any difficulty, while cross- 
ing a rough field is quite within its possi- 
bilities. Steel sheathed Arbel wheels, sim- 
ilar to those which had been tested by 
Serpollet at Nice, at speeds of seventy-five 
miles an hour are used. The whole of the 
automobile—a 40 horse power machine—is 
enclosed, not even the radiator being ex- 
posed. The chauffeur occupies the usual 
position, but when necessary can disappear 
from view, and the machine has then the ap- 
pearance of a block house, the only open- 


ings being those by which the driver looks 


out, and others in the turret at the rear, 


> 
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through which appears the muzzle of a ma- 
chine gun. 

This fighting automobile carries two men 
—the chauffeur and the gunner—and it is 
able to run about thirty-five miles an hour 
on ordinary roads. 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON IN “THE GIRL WHO HAS EVERYTHING” 
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NY man is potentially any 
other man. All that is 
needed is sufficient psy- 
chic agility—or, in plain 
words, imagination—to 
accomplish the change 
from one personality to 
another. So much must 
WS\ be clear to every person 

who has seen Mr. Henri 
de Vries play “A Case of Arson,” first pre- 
sented to the New York public at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. The machinery of the 
piece is simplicity itself. A little child has 
perished in a house burned in circumstances 
of some suspicion. The stage is set as a 
magistrate’s private room, the magistrate, 
official looking, with iron gray hair and 
beard, sits at a desk and a bent old usher calls 
the witnesses one by one from somewhere 
without. Into the examination of these 
witnesses is distilled the whole of the drama, 
and the tragic grip of the thing depends 
upon the stark sincerity of the impression 
produced by the seven men who stand, each 
in turn before the inquisitor. Mr. de Vries 
plays all seven parts. 

First he shambles in, a tow-headed scare- 
crow, a smock frock upon him, wooden 
shoes carried in his hand. The usher guides 
him to a chair, on the edge of which he 
sits, his fingers plucking at his garments. 
His voice is small and pale, his face is the 
pitiful face of those whose minds the good 
God has left half furnished, his attitude that 
of a creature cowed and lost in a world too 
big for him. This is Ansing Arend, uncle 
of the dead child. For ten long minutes 
the poor creature struggles, feeble and puz- 
zled, upon the rack, then shambles out. As 
he goes the usher seems to beckon to one 
beyond the door, and at once a hulking, dark 
man enters—a man with coal black hair and 
moustachios, in plain black clothes, for all 
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the world like an undertaker. He is John 
Arend, a tobacconist in a small way, father 
of the child and owner of the house. He 
tells his story sullenly, reluctantly, as one 
half stunned by grief might, but all the time 
there is a nameless, clammy something about 
the fellow which stirs in the onlooker both 
distrust and aversion. He passes out by 
one door, and a little old man _ totters 
through another, leaning heavily upon a 
stick, one palsied hand hanging by his side 
and shivering like an aspen leaf till he sees 
it annoys the magistrate and, nervously but- 
toning it up in his coat, holds it there with 
the steadier member. This is the grand- 
father. He gives his testimony in an old 
man’s cracked voice, in an old man’s wan- 
dering way, and with a certain chirpiness. 
For him, great age has blunted the horror 
of the child’s end, and he chatters away to 
the grave man behind the desk, all uncon- 
scious of the havoc he is making of the 
story just told to that same grave man by 
his son-in-law. Then he totters out, mut- 
tering and shaking his feeble head because 
he has been asked never a word about the 
fire! 

Now enters a gigantic figure of a police 
sergeant, a swart bearded man, who stands 
at attention and answers questions stiffly in 
a great, hoarse voice. There is never an 
appreciable interval between an exit and an 
entrance, whatever the extent of the trans- 
formation, yet the transformation is com- 
plete. After the sergeant, comes a driveling 
old woman of a grocer, with a bald head, 
and spectacles on an upturned red nose. He 
wears an apron, in the pockets of which he 
fumbles furiously, while he answers the 
magistrate’s questions in squeeky tones, de- 
livered in an indescribably grotesque and 
jerky manner. 

A great, gruff fellow of a house painter 
comes next, very much put out at being 





called away from his work, his answers 
short accordingly. After the painter, John 
Arend again. Through it all the magis- 
trate, cold, relentless, sifting the testimony, 
matching the answers of one witness against 





the answers of another, till, bit by bit, the 
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tragic truth appears. You may watch the 
sweat upon John Arend’s brow, and the dull 
rage as of a trapped beast in his eyes as he 
sees the net close round him; then, the hope 
of escape gone, the horror of his deed visi- 
bly seizing him, he sobs and calls out with a 
| voice of agony. “Put me,” he cries—and 
the words seem to choke him as they come— 
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“Put me where I shall never meet the wife’s 
eyes again. She loved the child so. She 
suffered so when it was born.” For the 
presence of the little one in the doomed 
house was not in John Arend’s calculations. 
He sought merely to repair his drooping 


~ 
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fortunes at the expense of a fire insurance 
company. — 

When it is said that the personality of this 
John Arend upon his first appearance, when 
you know nothing of his guilt, is so wonder- 
fully assumed that it makes your blood run 
cold and your gorge rise, you have some- 
thing of the measure of Mr. de Vries’ 
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power. When it is added that there is not 
a hint of Arend’s clamminess in any of the 
other six persons, and further specified that 
no one of these, in voice, speech, gesture or 
manner suggests another—except, perhaps, 
in the case of the gigantic sergeant and the 
big house painter—you have a sufficient test 
of the psychic agility of the Dutch actor, 
with proof positive of the proposition ad- 
vanced in the first sentence of this review. 
For every man jack of these seven wit- 
nesses is a complete and absolute person 
with a recognizable soul. Each speaks 
idiomatic English, too, with nicely adjusted 
dialectical variations, and never more than 
a trace of accent, though a year ago Mr. de 
Vries knew, it is said, no English at all. As 


the magistrate, Henry Vibart is sufficient 
without being especially remarkable. 


Belle of the Boarding House 

They have called Mr. Channing Pollock’s 
piece, which he names “The Little Gray 
Lady,” a distinctly “American” effort. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more “American” than the 
belle of her mother’s boarding house as she 
exists in Washington and minor cities, and 
equally certainly Mr. Pollock, with Miss 
Dorothy Donnelly’s intelligent assistance, 
has put this shallow, vulgar, overdressed 
and yet not wholly repulsive young person 
on the stage so exactly as she is—so exactly 
as all who have boarded remember her— 
that the spectator is tempted to box the 
mimic minx’s ears. Not only that. Mr. Pol- 
lock has put on the stage also absolutely 
realistic cross sections of the boarding 
house. First, the back yard, furnished with 
a red and yellow streaked hammock and 
various old bottles perched upon the fence, 
and next the second floor front room, with a 
folding bed, which at the proper moment 
the heroine lets down and pats into shape 
to great applause. The heroine is not, by 
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the way, the daughter of the house. She 
is a boarder whc works in the Treasury 
Department of the United States—a sweet, 
gentle, devoted little lady, most creditably 
and sincerely rendered by Miss Julia Dean 
in an atrocious pale blond wig, done a la 
couronne. This little lady (she is the gray 
one) has twined her affections about a good 
for nothing, rosy youth, also employed in 
the Treasury, but the bouncing belle of the 
boarding house has stepped between and is 
heartlessly playing him for theatres and 
flowers and things. In fact, the poor young 
man counterfeits a hundred dollar note to 
provide the price of these attentions—and 
thereby hangs the plot, involving the little 
gray lady as good angel, the bouncing belle 
as the bad angel, and a self-sacrificing mem- 
ber of the Secret Service as fate not quite 
implacably dogging the steps of the sinner. 
Mr. Pollock allows his heroine to save the 
rosy faced lad, and leaves you to hope that 
the pair live like turtle doves ever after. 
Some have said he should have begun his 
play where he has left off, and showed love 
redeeming the fallen—making a real man 
of the youth. To that Scandinavian sug- 
gestion it is enough to answer that the peo- 
ple of the play are plain middle class Ameri- 
cans of provincial stamp. The belle of the 
real American boarding house is a siren 
only to the unmarried men who eat at her 
mother’s table. She is vulgar and rather 
horrid, but she has her code. One—even 
a dramatist—must take her with her limita- 
tions, or leave her. Truth is, Mr. Pollock 
has tacked a cheap and rather meaningless 
drama to his characteristic and lifelike 
American backgrounds. The landlady and 
her husband—above all, her daughter—are 
real ; the rest are conventional merely. Miss 
Donnelly, whose admirably serene Candida 
was town talk not so long ago, really de- 
serves a better medium than this piece fur- 
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nishes, but she is plainly a versatile young 
woman. Her boarding house minx was 
buoyantly vulgar, exasperatingly catty, shal- 
low and pert, and suitably handsome in an 
uncompromisingly coarse way. Her voice 
reproduced the whine of the spoiled girl of 
the type perfectly, and her costumes (and 
the uncomfortable way she wore them) 
completed the effect. Barring Miss Dean 
and Miss Donnelly, the cast is mediocre 
enough. 

The play, whose New York opening was 
at the Garrick Theatre, will interest par- 
ticularly everybody who knows the lesser 
life in Washington. 


Youth and Motor Cars 


There’s nothing jaded about Miss Elsie 
Janis. Youth trills in her voice, shines in 
her pretty face, dances in her slim legs, 
twines like a tendril about her sweet-briary 
figure, bubbles in her laugh, and breathes 
ever fresher over the footlights with every 
agile and graceful motion. You will find 
Miss Janis, just now, in the midst of the 
mad tumult of motor cars and comic per- 
sonages which is named “The Vanderbilt 
Cup.” Her alias is Dorothy Willetts, and 
she is an eager little girl from the country, 
providentially discovered by a rich and 
sportive New York uncle just in time for 
the great motor races. Sydney Rosenfeld 
arranges the backgrounds and the occa- 
sions. Raymond Peck supplies “lyrics” 
and Robert H. Bowers, music. Mr. Rosen- 
feld shows you the rural home where young 
Dorothy began to grow; he shows you (by 
the quivering agency of a moving picture 
machine) young Dorothy being borne away 
to town in a motor; he shows you the parlor 
floor of the Marjorie Wellington Hotel for 
women only. In the lobby of that house of 
spinsters he displays the appropriate con- 
gress of cats and some horseplay. These 
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broad jests are achieved by jovial Otis Har- 
lan and others, and Dorothy sings a duet 
with her rich uncle (Henry V. Donnelly), 
wears a very pretty short frock and dances 
and turns cartwheels delightfully. There, 
too, appears a caricature of John D. Rocke- 
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feller, introduced as head of the gasolene 
trust and attended by a youth sacrilegiously 
called “Bible Class.” The last is officially 
slated to marry Dorothy. Another guest is 
Clarinda Larkspur (Edith Decker), a vocal 
adventuress all in purple. 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s next stop is the Garden 
City (L. I.) Hotel in the cold, gray dawn of 
the morning before the races. Enter Dorothy 
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in an automobile coat. She disposes herself 
in a horribly uncomfortable position on a 
wicker settee and the tenor sings to her 
while she sleeps—with the spot light resting 
lovingly upon her closed eyelids. All 
around on other settees are shaggy coated 
inotormaniacs, who interrupt their snores to 
join in the chorus. The tenor is Harry 
Fairleigh. On the bill he is Dexter Joyce, 
a wine agent, doing a great business with 
the motor people. It is under the suppositi- 
tious inspiration of Dexter’s wine that Otis 
Harlan (playing an Equitable attorney at 
law) introduces his bunch of stage beauties 
with the speed limit off. Three of these, 
locked arm in arm, treat the company to an 
exhilarating breezy dance, performed with 
much spirit and splendid abandon. The ef- 
fect is enhanced by the costumes of the 
dancers, which include black stockings and 
a picturesque wealth of skirts. 

The next stage introduces two real racing 
cars, sparking and chugging and spinning 
their wheels at a fearful rate; goggled 
chauffeurs gripping the steering wheels, and 
shadowy scenery flying past in a fashion al- 
most realistic, but not quite. It affords also 


a dark background for a coon song, sung by 
Dorothy with admirably 
ruptions from Mr. Harlan, sitting mostly 
in a touring car surrounded by the beauty 
bunch already noted, but descending at in- 
tervals. 


Ethiopian inter- 


Mr. Harlan assumes the very ac- 
cent of the cornfield and Miss Janis has 
caught some remarkably rich Afro-Ameri- 
can tone values. 

In the final act this clever little person 
imitates her elder fellow players, as Cissy 
Loftus used to do. She appears in very 
becoming boy’s clothes, and 
“does” Eddy Foy, singing his camel song 
from “The Earl and the Girl.” Then Miss 
Adams in Peter Pan—the famous passage 
where the audience is begged to believe ir 
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fairies. Very like it is, too, though the 
mimic (whose voice has real childish quality 
of its own) misses Maude Adams’s charac- 
teristic, violinlike double notes. A little later, 
borrowing Ethel Barrymore’s favorite seri- 
ous passage in “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” Miss 
Janis assumes Miss Barrymore's peculiar 
voice and manner, and even her looks, per- 
fectly. 

In brief, “The Vanderbilt Cup” (its resi- 
dence is the Broadway) is not one of the 
“refinedest,” but it is a jolly mixed show 
for after dinner. Miss Janis is rarely re- 
freshing, and the dance of the madcap 
three is good for several encores anyhow. 


Really Polite Comedy 


“He understands women, he knows what 
to say to them, and—he—says it.” Thus 
speaks Lady Clarice Howland, who is a 
widow and clever, of the man who lends his 
name to the play now at Daly’s, which Al- 
fred Sutro has chosen to call “The Fascinat- 
ing Mr. Vanderveldt.” An author may, of 
course—unless the producer objects—name 
his plays to suit himself. This one, in spite 
of its baptismal handicap, is delightfully 
English (don’t imagine that means full of 
puns), delightfully witty, spicy and amus- 
ing, delightfully restful with its gracious air 
of high life and luxury and good breeding 
and all that. It fits Miss Ellis Jeffreys like 
a glove made to her hand and provides Mr. 
Frank Worthing with an admirable oppor- 
tunity to be at once artistic and human. 
Mr. Worthing is no less a person in the piece 
than the fascinating Mr. V. himself—he 
plays that engaging wretch’s part with much 
finish and lightness of touch—and Miss Jef- 
freys is the Lady Clarice already quoted. 
In that character she frankly admits Mr. 
V.’s power, revels in his wickedness, ad- 
mires his audacity, allows his dangerous 
qualities as a friend of other women, recog- 
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nizes, in short, his utter moral impossibility providing an ingenious plot and effective 
—yet plays with him quite fearlessly. Miss lines, foils and incidents. One characteris- 
Jeffreys’s graceful and distinguished pres- tic line has been quoted; Mr. Guy Standing 
ence, her mature charms of manner and ex- as a serious colonel adds much theatric value 





Vhotob Hall 
KLLIS JEFFREYS AND FRANK WORTHING IN “THE FASCINATING 
MR. VANDERVELDT” 


pression, and her maturer art assure the to “Mr. Vanderveldt”; Miss Essex Deane, 
Lady Clarice an approximately ideal per- as the Lady Clementina,who makes piety her 
sonal equipment for such a game—Mr. V. dissipation, illustrates the teasing humor 
has a touch of gray in his hair—and Mr. and breezy wholesomeness of her lively and 
Sutro has done his part in the article of spicy tongued sister Clarice; two elderly 
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rich suitors of the latter, two young things 
in love, a comic grande dame, and a cynic 
lady’s companion, provide a chorus and in- 
troduce sidelights. As for incidents, these 
include a scandalous staying out overnight, 
the result of a most perfidious and elaborate 
plot (hatched by Mr. Vanderveldt), several 
staved off proposals, and a highly diverting 
encounter with a curate. 

The settings show twu pleasing country 
house interiors, an English garden and a 
remote rural inn. It is this inn which was 
almost reached by Lady Clarice in Mr. V.’s 
motor when that well trained machine sud- 
denly ceased to mote. She must walk up 
the last hill, therefore, only to learn from 
mine host that all the horses thereabouts 
had been taken away to a distant point to 
transport a mysterious consignment of stone 
just arrived from London. There is, of 
course, a scene in the inn—but it is quite 
without the features. Mr. 


usual scenic 
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Vanderveldt smiles and is complacently, 
even proudly, a villain, and Lady Clarice 
smiles also and—foils the villain. 

It is all, to be sure, merely polite comedy. 
3ut it is polite comedy which is really comic, 
whose politeness is the very flower of those 
trim gardens in which some of the luckier 
of our British kinsfolk take their pleasure. 
There are gibes at a number of sacred and 
some respectable things—but they are polite 
jibes; there is that characteristically easy 
way with amusing and presentable sinners, 
which to the bourgeois is impossible; but 
there is also the ultimate triumph of the 
solid virtue, which is so wholesome and so 
English. As Mr. Vanderveldt, gallant and 
smiling to the end, declares, “The best man 
wins.” Mr, Guy Standing as the serious 
colonel embodies this solid virtue very fitly 
indeed, and the company as a whole is ex- 
cellent in detail and excellently in tune. 
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NAVAL ORDER DINNER TO 
GENERAL PORTER 


New York Comman- 


HE 


dery of the Naval Order 
gave a dinner to General 


Horace Porter, president 
of the Navy League of 
the United States, on 
Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 6, a large number be- 
ing present. At the 
guest table were Rear 
Admiral Joseph B, Coghlan, U. S. N.; Com- 
mander of the Order, presiding; General 
Horace Porter, president of the Navy 


League; M. Alcide Ebray, Consul General 
of France; Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy; Major General 
Frederick Dent Grant, U. S. A.; Rev. 
George Williamson Smith, D. D., late presi- 
dent of Trinity College, and former chap- 
lain in the Navy; Captain Jacob W. Miller, 
commanding Naval Militia; Rear Admiral 
Higginson, Captain Joseph M. Hemphill, 
U. S. N.; Rev. F. Langdon Humphreys, 
chaplain of the Commandery, and Captain 
C. W. Ruschenberger, General Recorder. 
The dinner call was sounded promptly at 
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7:30, and after the guests were seated the 
color guard marched in and, amid the fan- 
fare of the bugle, the colors were received 


by the Commander. The chaplain then gave 
a blessing, and dinner followed. 

Letters of regret were read from the 
President, Secretary of the Navy, Senator 
Foss, chairman of the Naval Committee in 
the House of Representatives; Admiral 
Dewey, Admiral Sands, superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, and others. General 
Horace Porter spoke of the importance of a 
powerful navy to uphold the interest of our 
commerce and our foreign possessions, the 
French Consul to “Our Sister Republic,” 
General Tracy, “The Navy Department,” 
and Rev. Dr. Smith made a most eloquent 
address on the Naval Academy. Captain 
Miller made some remarks of considerable 
interest regarding the services of the Naval 
Militia. 

Among the hereditary members present 
were those representing the illustrious Com- 
modores Barry, Decatur and Perry, Rear 
Admiral Bailey and Admiral Farragut. 


History of the Naval Order 


The Naval Order of the United States 
has developed from an informal meeting 
held in Boston, Mass., July 4, 1890, attend- 
ed by a few persons interested in our naval 
history. A permanent organization was ef- 
fected November 10, 1890, under the title of 
The Naval Commandery of the United 
States. It is believed to be the first heredi- 
tary society in which eligibility was depend- 
ent upon purely naval service. 

The present organization of the General 
Commandery of the Naval Order of the 
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United States was constituted August 15, 
1893. 

Membership to the Naval Order is open 
to the following or their descendants: 

Commissioned officers, midshipmen, naval 
cadets, or corps or staff officers with relative 
rank as such, or appointed volunteer officers 
in line of promotion, who were in actual 
service in the Navy, Marine Corps or Reve- 
nue service, under the authority of any of 
the thirteen original colonies or States, or 
of the Continental Congress during the War 
of the Revolution, or of the United States 
during the war with France, the war with 
Tripoli, the War of 1812, the war with 
Mexico, the Civil War, or in face of the 
enemy in any engagement in which the Navy 
of the United States has participated, and 
who resigned, were discharged with honor, 
or who are still in the service, or those who 
served as aforesaid, but in a grade below 
that of a commissioned officer, midshipman, 
naval cadet, or corps or staff officer, with 
relative rank as such, or appointed volun- 
teer officer in line of promotion, and who 
subsequently became a commissioned officer, 
regular or volunteer, in the United States 
Navy. 

The New York Commandery carries on 
its roll the names of Admiral Dewey, Tru- 
man H. Newberry, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy; Major Charles L. McCawley, 
U. S. M. C., Aide to the President ; Admi- 
rals Rogers, Barker, Brownson, Schley, 
Stanton and Chadwick, Captain Mahan, 
Lieut.-Colonel Higby, U. S. M. C.; Major- 
General Heywood, U. S. M. C.; Chaplain 
Chidwick, and a large number of former of- 
ficers of the Navy now residents of New 
York, prominent in professional and_ busi- 
ness life. 








N saying that it is almost 
> impossible for an average 
army woman to live on 
army pay, I am not think- 
ing of a vain, extravagant 
or overambitious woman, 
but of one domestic and 
moderate in all her de- 
sires. And I repeat that for even this sort 
of woman it is, if not impossible, at least 
extremely hard. 

The versatility of uses to which an offi- 
cer’s pay must necessarily be put is quite 
sufficient excuse for the destitution of the 
army woman who has no money of her own. 

To be sure, you may say that the young 
lieutenant has no right to be married. Gen- 
erals who have been married twice have said 
it. They ought to know. Everybody says 
it. And still the second lieutenants marry ! 
But does it seem right, that a profession 
which in its very nature demands so much 
sacrifice at the best—the sacrifice of ambi- 
tion, money, and sometimes of life—should 
also demand the dearest and most personal 
sacrifice Of all, the stifling of that spark of 
human love, and love of home, which 





ature has implanted in every normal man? 

Does it seem fair that a government giv- 
ing poor pay for a life and lifetime devoted 
absolutely to its service, should then dictate 


That it 


how that same pay shall be spent? 
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shall be spent upon costly uniforms, seem- 
ingly without limit, and constantly liable to 
change, instead of—as an officer has a right 
to spend it—on a family of his own? 

Admitting, then, that the second lieuten- 
ant has a right to be married, let us begin, 
for illustration, with a second lieutenant who 
is married, but has no child. His pay is 
one hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty- 
seven cents a month, ($116.67). But we 
will suppose that he has been five years in 
the service, which entitles him to his first 
“fogey” (the 10 per cent increase of pay for 
every five years in the service). This gives 
him one hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
and thirty-three cents ($128.33) a month. 
We will allow him even this much more 
than some second lieutenants have, and yet 
show how hard a time he has to make both 
ends meet. 

Let us look over his expenses for an av- 
erage month and see what is left for the 
army wife: 

One servant, $18; meat bill for three peo- 
ple, $11: commissary (staple articles, flour, 
sugar, etc.), $15 ; quartermaster (coal, wood, 
oil and ice), $11; fruit, vegetables and eggs, 
$9; fish and oysters, $1.50; bread, $2.50; 
coffee, $2; milk and cream, $5.50; newspa- 
pers, $1.50; laundry (collars, cuffs, shirts), 
$1; extra groceries, outside commissary, 
$3.50: new quartermaster uniform, $11: to 
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West Point football team, $5; shoes, $3.50; 
Christmas presents, $10. Total, $111. 

One hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
thirty-three cents minus $111 leaves $17.33 
for the army wife, in the month of Decem- 
ber, with the following list that she abso- 
lutely needs to buy: 

Winter suit, $38; plain, everyday winter 
hat, $8; heavy walking shoes, $3.50; winter 
gloves, $2; white kid gioves, $1.50; neck 
scarf, $1.25; silk waist, $6; carfare for 
month, $1; teeth filled, $5. Total, $66.25. 

It figures out, then, that with $17.33 in 
her pocketbook, the army wife has got to 
spend $66.25.just to be neatly and decently 
dressed for the winter. This does not even 
give her as much as a fancy hat, not to men- 
tion the thousand and one little things that a 
woman needs. How is she going to buy 
Christmas presents for her friends and rela- 
tives? There may even be extra bedding to 
buy for the winter, or household linen to re- 
plenish, or some of the kitchen utensils may 
have been burned or broken, and need to be 
replaced. 

One may argue that this is not an “aver- 
age” month. But I can say from experi- 
ence that it is—or that at least most of them 
are worse! For if it is not Christmas pres- 
ents, it is a wedding or a birthday present, 
and if it is not winter clothing it is spring 
or fall or summer clothing. If it is not $5 
to the West Point football team, it is $15 for 
army fire insurance, or it is life insurance. 
Each month brings its own special ex- 
penses, and sometimes the extra outside 
ones seem as much a necessity as the 
bread one eats to keep alive. 

If it is not a new uniform, it is a card 
party that you feel you must give, to do your 
share, because most of the other people on 
the post have given them; or a dinner that 
you have received, and must return. What 
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debts are more pressing than unpaid so- 
cial debts? There is always this to re- 
member, that the army officer’s family can- 
not slump down into obscurity, but must en- 
tertain willingly and graciously whenever it 
seems necessary. 

The young lieutenant may be called upon 
any day, at less than an hour’s notice, to en- 
tertain at luncheon one or several officers, 
who have come from a neighboring post, for 
the day, upon official duty. It often hap- 
pens to be his social obligation to take into 
his house as guests for a few days, or a 
week, or more, some officer and his family 
belonging to his company, and either newly 
arrived on the post or just going to leave it. 
If it is a new arrival, the two officers may 
be utter strangers when the invitation is ex- 
tended and accepted. They may never even 
have heard of each other before. They may 
be totally uncongenial. Yet both have to 
accept gracefully the equally trying position 
of guest and host, because it is the “way of 
the service.” Hospitality, however charm- 
ing and delightful it may be, is an expensive 
luxury. 

The exigencies of the service demand that 
officers be hosts, as well as lawyers, engi- 
neers, skilled mechanics, constructors, archi- 
tects, artillerists, 


strategists, butchers, 


school teachers, scholars, and a few more 
things ! 

Now we will consider the lieutenant with 
a wife and child. I dare not venture into 
the realm of “children” until he is a cap- 
tain, although, of course, it is not an un- 
common thing to see even a second lieuten- 
ant with two children. 

If the child is new there is the first stock 
of things to buy for it, consisting of a baby 
carriage, crib, bathtub, etc. If it is a year 
or more old, and has these things, there are 


just as many other things to buy. There is 








extra milk, and often a nurse maid, and with 
the nurse maid, beside the extra wages, there 
is a decided increase in several bills. 

Even the casual reader can see that if an 
officer lives at all well and comfortably, 
there is not a dollar left for pleasures, or 


even for an emergency. The lieutenant’s 
wife has not a dollar to “blow in’”—it must 
all go straight to the point—on food and 
clothing. 

Civilians are constantly reminding us of 
the fact that we have no house rent to pay. 
To be sure, that is something, but it is not 
enough, considering the style in which we 
are forced to live. A young civilian on the 
same pay as a lieutenant does not think of 
giving dinner parties, or of keeping either 
one or two servants, as the young army offi- 
cer always does. I do not know how far 
the pay of a higher ranking officer may go, 
whether it is any more in proportion to the 
natural increase of his family, and the great- 
er expenses of his advanced position or not. 
But we have all heard that the larger the 
salary the greater the demands upon it. 

Now, what has the young married officer 
left to spend on himself or any hobbies he 
may have? It is, perhaps, an unfortunate 
phase of army life that when officers are 
thrown at all with civilians it is always the 
leisure class, men who have plenty of money 
end spend it freely, and thoughtlessly expect 
the poor army officer to do the same. 

But what of the poor young army woman? 
Her husband is compelled by the Govern- 
ment to be well dressed; to buy his uni- 
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forms, whether he can afford them or not. 
There is nothing left for her. He dresses 
for the family. 

At a reception she is hardly seen beside 
him—he, magnificent, heroic, fascinating, in 
his glittering full dress—she, insignificant, 
uncomfortable, conscious, in a dingy, every- 
day walking suit, which is just as out of 
place for her at a big reception as his “ser- 
vice” uniform of olive drab would be for 
him. And not only does she suffer from 
the contrast with the glittering uniforms of 
the officers! But, horror of horrors! She 
has to stand beside other women—the fash- 
ionable women of New York or Newport— 
and endure the tortures of contrast with 
them in their priceless “creations” and cos- 
tumes! And now that we have drifted into 
the realm of things fashionable, suppose the 
lieutenant’s wife should be taken with ap- 
pendicitis! She could no more afford the 
luxury (?) of that operation than she could 
afford a priceless ball gown, like those she 
brushes against in the mazes of the waltz at 
the Charity Ball. 

Perhaps this all seems like a general 
“growl.” But it is our way in the army. 
We are always growling. 
be a fixed habit. 

It is needless to say that should the bill 
proposing to increase the pay of army offi- 
cers go through, the gladdest, maddest, mer- 
riest member of the army will be the second 
lieutenant’s wife. For she will have fifty 
cents a month more spending money! 


It has grown to 





THE PROFITS OF THE POST EXCHANGE 


BY 


LIEUT. ODE 


IKE a great many others, I 

> fancy that I have an idea 

.. or two concerning post ex- 

changes which, if carried 

into execution, would ben- 

efit all concerned, and I 

shall outline it with the 

hope that it may interest 

and perhaps benefit some fellow sufferer 

who finds himself burdened with the thank- 

less, payless title of “Officer in Charge of 
Post Exchange.” 

I shall make no effort toward literary 
splendor in my discussion nor amass a lot 
of technical detail such as the countless 
thousands of writers on military affairs have 
imposed upon us since the time when the 
first man answered to roll call as a soldier 
in an army in any country. I shall endeavor 
merely to “talk it over,” 
ern parlance. 

As everybody feels at liberty to instruct 
the commanding officer, and | plead guilty 
to being no exception to the rule, and as this 
cannot be made to apply to any particular 
commanding officer, I shall “speak out’ in- 
stead of calling on a brother “sore head,” as 
is the usual plan, and with him proceed to 
growl and criticise the “K. O.” behind closed 
doors. 

This is an “open session,” and I do not 
hesitate to say that the success or failure of 
any particular post exchange, always to a 
greater or less degree, depends on the com- 


as it were, in mod- 
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manding officer, who has the power to, and 
who does, detail the exchange officer. 

There are, in almost every garrison, sev- 
eral officers who have at least a lay knowl- 
edge of commercial matters, and who would 
like the task of operating a post exchange, 
merely to gratify their taste in the matter, 
and I accept as a fact the statement made 
by the philosopher who said, “No man ap- 
pears at his worst while doing something 
which he likes.” Certainly there is less 
likelihood of a failure in an exchange man- 
aged by an officer who likes the task than 
in one managed by an officer who detests it. 

Too often it is the case that when the 
time arrives for detailing an exchange offi- 
cer, the commanding officer scans his roster 
of officers, selects the one who seems to have 
the fewest duties at the time when the selec- 
tion is to be made, and, regardless of the 
qualifications of the officer in question, de- 
tails him, and he must serve. 

This method of “selection by leisure” is 
as wise as would be the course pursued by 
an individual who, being desirous of having 
his portrait painted, searches the city for 
artists, and, finding them all more or less 
occupied, appeals to a lawyer who does not 
seem to be particularly busy, and at once 
gives him a commission to paint the por- 
trait. 

It is, or should be, the duty of the com- 
manding officer ‘to detail an officer with a 
more or less commercial sense and a liking 
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for the place, even though he found himself 
compelled to relieve him of other so-called 
staff duties. 

An officer detailed to conduct a post ex- 
change should be relieved from all other 
duties. 

Let us imagine a man in civil life con- 
ducting a commercial enterprise who is able 
to be at his place of business but one hour a 
day. A fool in his wisdom could predict 
the ultimate end of such an enterprise. 

True, the post exchange is not subjected 
to the strong competition that is met with in 
civil life, and the absence of the rent and in- 
surance feature, together with the fact that 
soldiers detailed on special duty in the ex- 
change do not receive as much compensation 
as do men who stand behind counters and 
sell goods in civil life, yet, if the exchange 
can be made to pay a dividend at all, con- 
ducted or managed by an officer who can de- 
vote but an hour a day to it, how much 
more, then, could it be made to pay if he 
were permitted, say, to give it six hours out 
of his twelve hour working day? 

The exchange regulations, General and 
Special Orders, are very explicit as to what 
the exchange officer shall do, and to comply 
with them as contemplated by the regula- 
tions requires six hours a day or more. 

“IT speak from a book” when I say no 
man can comply with the regulations with 
reference to the conduct of an exchange who 
has less than six hours a day to devote to it, 
much less to give any time to increasing to 
its maximum the earning capacity of the 
little machine at his command. 


It therefore devolves upon the command- 
ing officer to detail an officer who has talent 
for and likes it, and then see to it that he 
is relieved of other duties so as to give him 
the time necessary to attend to it. This 
step will raise the exchange to at least fifty 
per cent of its full earning capacity. 
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Twice have | been exchange officer. The 
first detail found me filling, or partially fill- 
ing, the place of Post Adjutant, Range Offi- 
cer, Ordnance Officer, Engineer Officer, 
Officer in Charge of Post Schools, Officer 
in Charge of General Prisoners, Officer in 
Charge of Post Gardens, and Librarian. In 
addition, I was on duty with my company 
in attending drill, and went on guard every 
Thursday. With it all I tried to be polite, 
patient and courteous—tried, I say. 

However, through a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances that seemed to have 
been managed from a source Celestial, that 
exchange paid, and the question has hun- 
dreds of times entered my mind as to how 
much it could have been made to pay with 
some one to look out for it properly. 

My other detail as exchange officer found 
me with four additional details which I did 
by working nights, driven, as it were, by the 
expectations of those participating in the 
profits of the exchange. My night work 
enabled me to give it a little personal atten- 
tion, yet twice I found myself unable, for 
lack of time, to comply with regulations 
which are supposed to govern post ex- 
changes, except in the most unthorough 
manner. In other words, the best I could do 
was to grab the stock book some night after 
closing hours, but before the steward and 
assistants had left the building, rush out into 
the stock room and make a monumental 
bluff at checking the stock ; then I invariably 
found myself compelled to admit that “every- 
thing seems to be here.” The question 
might here be asked by some thirster for 
knowledge,. “Why did you not in reality 
check, accurately, the entire stock?” I would 
answer by saying that | was officer of the 
day, with a practice march with my company 
after I march off guard to-morrow. This re- 
quires that I have some rest, but there is a 
map to finish at once (as Engineer Officer), 
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besides sitting on a General Court, and call- 
ing on the visiting general officer the next 
night, etc. 

There are times when there is even greater 
call on the exchange officer for his time 
and attention, and my experience was that 
there was never a time for doing those 
things for the exchange that I had thought 
out as good business propositions. 

I have mentioned only the checking of the 
stock. In a garrison occupied by 600 sol- 
diers an exchange will, more than likely, 
have in addition to a post exchange ac- 
count, a laundry account with each man, 
which gives you 1,200 accounts to keep 
straight. You must keep your receipts for 
“lunch,” receipts for “refreshments,” and 
receipts from “‘sales.” There is a record of 


sales to the officers’ credit, the accounts with 
twenty-five or fifty business houses with 
which you deal, an account with each or- 
ganization ; you must look out for your cash 
discounts, if you ever have time to take them 


into consideration; must know the condi- 
tion of your stock and keep it replenished, 
and must buy every cent’s worth of goods or 
supplies yourself. 

When, then, has an exchange officer time 
to get his finger on the pulse of the machine, 
to look out for growing demands for this, 
that or the other thing, and have this, that 
or the other thing when it is required? 
When, then, will one find the time to look 
out for decreasing demand for this, that or 
the other thing, and so handle his stock as to 
have the minimum amount on the shelves 
when the demand ceases? 

A post exchange officer should have the 
time—and if the selection to begin with was 
a wise one he will—to hunt the markets 
quite as cautiously for bargains as does any 
merchant in civil life. 

Too often the exchange officer merely 


holds a consultation with the books 
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of his predecessor, and from them he 
copies verbatim the addresses of the 
firms from which the old exchange 
has been purchasing its stock, or per- 
haps he asks and receives this informa- 
tion from the present or ex-steward or “help- 
er,” and lets it go at that—not, perhaps, be- 
cause he is satisfied that he could not do bet- 
ter elsewhere, but because he has not the 
time to try to do better. There are bargains 
in the market every day, but an exchange 
officer will never know it until the present 
order of things is changed. 

This is a plea for time. A plea for a 
chance to do what is expected of us. 

More things in the Army are being done 
poorly by being done too hurriedly than 
from any other cause. 

The conditions as outlined compel an offi- 
cer to render indifferent or partial obedience 
to regulations, and to excuse himself for it 
by the positive knowledge of the fact that 
there is a limit to endurance, and that he has 
reached it. 

This entire question, to me, is recapitu- 
lated as follows, viz.: 


First—Choose an officer instead of taking 
one at random, just because he is available, 
without consideration of his adaptability. 


Second—See to it that he is not burdened 
with countless other details and duties fur- 
ther than is absolutely necessary to insure 
his meeting the requirements of regulations 
governing an officer in the service. 


Third—See that he recompenses the ser- 
vice with a dividend commensurate with the 
apparent possibilities of the locality. If he 
doesn’t, then investigate his administration 
to the very bottom, and you will find the leak 
somewhere, because any exchange will pay 
a dividend. It should be a question only 
of how much. 





IN THE GRIP OF THE EAST 


BY 
CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


ANUARY 


our executive officer, was 


5.—Fillmore, 
detached yesterday, and 
the captain has designated 
me to take his place until 
someone is detailed by the 
Navy Department. — Fill- 
health has been 
some time, 


more’s 
bad for and 
now the doctors have ordered him home. I 
suppose this hot Philippine climate has been 
too much for him, though he has been com- 
plaining of late that the strain of being 
“ship’s housewife” was breaking him down. 
He says it’s not the actual work, but the 
million petty annoyances that are unendur- 
able. However, he was never very strong, 
and is of a distinctly nervous temperament. 
I don’t think details will worry me much. 
January 11.—I’m beginning to under- 
stand what Fillmore meant by petty worries. 
I arranged with a shore boat at Manila to 
meet us here at Batabano with a stock of 
fresh vegetables, fish, etc., and to bring our 
mail. The boat didn’t come, and, of course, 
everyone is disappointed, and all seem to 
hold me responsible for the failure. Ordi- 
narily, in more temperate climes, all would 
see that it wasn’t my fault, but down here, 
what with the heat and the mosquitoes and 
all, our tempers are on edge. And I’m get- 
ting black looks from everyone. Fillmore 
was a lucky dog to get out home to his wife 
and babies. I wish I could see mine. 
January 15.—Whew! This heat is dead- 


ly. My head aches fit to split. I must take 
care of myself, or something serious may 
happen. Men die suddenly in these Philip- 
pine seas, of trivial causes, and if I were to 
cash in, what would become of Bessie? Nice 
time she would have living on a lieutenant 
commander’s pension. I’m getting morbid. 
It’s this cursed climate we paid twenty mil- 
lion dollars for: * * * The captain sent 
for me to-day and criticised the singing of 
the apprentice’s choir last Sunday. The 
chaplain is away and the duty of drilling the 
men falls on me. This thing of being ship’s 
housekeeper is not a sinecure. 

January 20.—Small worries are piling up. 
[ am really housekeeper for a huge hotel 
with six hundred guests, as well as for one 
of the most up-to-date fighting machines in 
the world. Smoothly as the mechanism 
seems to run, it requires constant watching 
to prevent its getting out of order. My du- 
ties are never done. 

January 24.—I woke with a splitting 
headache this morning. The doctor gave 
me something that relieved me. He wanted 
me to go on the sick list for a week, but I 
refused. How could I? I would have to 
turn over the management of things to Bax- 
ter, and he would muddle them up so by the 
end of the week that it would make me ill 
again to straighten them out. But oh, how 
nice it would feel to be at home just for a 
day and have Bessie fussing around me. 
How cool her hands always were! 

February 1.—I wonder if anything can 
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have happened to Bessie? I saw her last 
night as clearly as I see this paper. I had 
gone to bed after a hard day (three or four 
more “small worries” in addition to the vast 
mass of daily detail), and was tossing sleep- 
lessly in my berth. I was all keyed up; my 
head ached (it’s getting to be a regular thing 
that it should nowadays) and it was too hot 
to sleep anyway. All at once I heard my 
name called, and when I turned I saw Bes- 
sie looking exactly as she appeared the night 
before 1 the Commandant’s 
dance, resplendent in evening dress; her 
eyes had the same wistful look they had 
that night when | found her alone, seated 
on a lounge in an alcove that was delight- 
fully secluded with a barrier of palms. 
But now her face was pitifully white. 
She gazed at me for a moment; then 
faded away. I jumped out of the bed 
and ran to the port, but there was no one 
there. I’m frightened. 


sailed, at 


Can there be any 
truth in those stories of people miles and 
miles away secing their friends at the mo- 
ment of But no, of course not! Of 
course I didn’t see Bessie. It was merely a 
superheated imagination ; the wish father to 
the thought and all that ; of course it was. 
Only it wasn’t. I did see her. 

There is 
She came to me again 


February 5.—Bessie is dead. 
no doubt about it. 
last night. Either she did or I am going 
mad. Perhaps I am, anyway. I will write it 
ali down clearly, and then read it over and 
see if | can find any flaw in the story. It 
was too hot to sleep below deck, and I was 
sitting by the rail on deck, in a steamer 
chair, trying to get a moment's peace (1 
hadn’t had any all day. Two of the men 
quarrelled in the morning, and one of them 
stabbed the other—fortunately not seriously. 
He couldn’t give any adequate reason for 
his rage ; said the other man grinned at him, 
and it maddened him. No excuse at all, of 


course, yet somehow I| sympathize with the 
fellow. Who should know better than I, the 
blind rage that a look can excite. I sup- 
pose it’s the heat.) Well, I was sitting, 
wearied out, close to the starboard rail. The 
night was calm and little sparkling waves, 
foam capped, were racing by only a foot or 
two from my chair. Suddenly, slap, came 
a peculiar little wave, and there, breast deep 
in the water, I saw Bessie. I started from 
my chair with a cry and like a flash she dis- 
appeared, just as the officer of the deck 
came running to my side. He thought I had 
been asleep and had had the nightmare, and 
I let him think so. I don’t want the ship’s 
crew to think I am crazy. * * * But 
why was she smiling to-night and grieving 
the other night? What does it portend? I 
must think. 

February 6.—I didn’t see Bessie last 
night, though I tried to do so. I suppose 
I was tired that I 
dead asleep in spite of the heat and 
in spite of this racking ache in the 
back of head. I had been up 
since dawn, getting the ship ready for in- 
spection by the admiral, whom we join at 
There I will find await- 
ing me the news of Bessie’s death. News! 
It will be no news to me. I have had the 
news already by a wireless telegraphy more 
I shall resign as soon 
as we are safe in port. What is the use of 
working and hoping for honor and advance- 
ment now that Bessie is gone. I have half 
a mind to end it all with my revolver here 
But no, I will wait till I get the 
cablegram. There might be some mistake. 


too tired—so went 


my 


Manila to-morrow. 


sure than any cable. 


and now. 


Only I am sure there isn't. 

February 6, 10 P. M.—I am writing on 
deck, in my diary held on my knees, adding 
a few words to this record before I go to 
will this book here 


join Bessie. I leave 


in my deck chair where it will be easily 
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found. It will explain everything, I think; 
if it does not, 1 cannot help it. I have no 
time to elaborate its record; Bessie is wait- 
ing and I must hasten. 

She came to me to-night as soon as I took 
my seat by the rail. Right in the moonlit 
path on the waters she poised, rising and 
falling on the waves, keeping pace with the 
dizzying rush of the battleship without an 
effort. 
and I suppose that is why she has been able 
to come to me on it.) 
this time than before. 
only leaned forward breathless to gaze into 


(Bessie has always loved the water, 


I was more cautious 
I made no outcry; 


her dear eyes, and saw the old love-light 
Then I held out my arms; 


shook 
“Not yet, beloved,” she murmured, and her 


shining there. 
but she drew back and her head. 
voice was like the rippling of many waters ; 
I knew it in an instant, though I had last 
heard it ten thousand miles away. “Not 
yet, beloved ; not yet may I touch you. Life 
cannot touch death; nor the mortal the im- 
mortal. 
not betray you unwillingly to your death. 
But oh, husband, if you would knowingly 
come with me, come! I fear to go alone. 


The way is so dark, so cold.” 


To touch me is to die; and I may 
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“IT will come! My heart is dead already ; 
what matters my body? I will come.” 

“If you will.” She raised her hand and 
touched my brow, and the pain that for days 
had wrung me, fled away. “Write,” she 
said. “Write with a clear eye, and an un- 
racked brain! Write these things down for 
your friends to see! Then come. For oh! 
my husband, I weary waiting for you.” 

I have written. 

Extract from log of U. S. S. Kenesaw, 
February 7, 1905.—Lieut.-Commander Ex- 
ton fell overboard last night about two bells 


I come. 


in the mid-watch. He was sleeping on a 
deck chair near the rail when a lurch of the 
ship sent him over the side. Ordinary sea- 
man Paul Smith sprang after him with the 
starboard life buoy and succeeded in sustain- 
ing him till the port lifeboat reached them. 
He seemed about gone, but after several 
hours’ work was restored to consciousness. 

Just as anchor was dropped in Manila 
Bay, his wife, who unexpectedly reached 
Manila from the United States several days 
ago, came on board a few moments after Mr. 
Exton revived, and her presence promptly 


brought about his complete recovery. 
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Fencing 

Much interest is now being displayed 
as to the outcome of the Intercollegiate 
Fencing Meet, to be held in New York 
City on March 17 and 18. In this meet 
West Point and Annapolis undoubtedly 
will fight it out for first place. 
Annapolis won by a single bout. 


Last year 

For the 
three previous consecutive years the ca- 
dets from West Point had carried off the 


honors. This year the ‘contest will be 
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in for the first honors, and that it will be 
a good team that defeats them this month. 
They have fenced and decisively defeated 
both Yale and Pennsylvania. The team 
this year consists of Williford, captain; 
Humphreys and Dickinson. An account 
of the Yale and Pennsylvania dual meets 
will be found below. 

At Annapolis the team is working hard 
and will try to repeat their win of last 


vear when they go to New York this 


THE FENOING SQUAD AT ANNAPOLIS 


v-ell worth watching, considering that the 
two academies have first class teams, and 
both better than those of last year. The 
West Point team has shown up exceed- 
ingly strong thus far this season. The 
cadets have been instructed by Lieuten- 
ant Francis W. Honeycutt, who in the in- 
tercollegiate meet held in March, 1904, 
made the remarkable record of winning 
all of his eighteen bouts and establish- 
ing a record that is bound to stand for 
some time to come. 


The cadets have shown that they are 


month. ‘They are being instructed by Mr. 
George Heintz, jr. The record of the 
midshipmen up to date shows that they 
are in first-class form, and have a team 
capable of putting up a good fight for first 
honors when the meet comes off. 

Mr. Heintz is a fencer of ability, and 
has in addition the faculty of imparting 
his knowledge and experience to his pu- 
pils. The Navy men who have shown up 
best this season are Midshipmen Dich- 
man, Stover, Crenshaw and Cummings. 
Dichman is extremely clever and will 
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CADETS WHO ARE ENTITLED TO THE “A” 


place many wins to the credit of the 


Navy. 


West Point vs. Pennsylvania 

February 3 the cadets began the 
fencing season by defeating the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania team by a score of 


On 


7 to 2. The bouts were all closely con- 
tested, and some were won by a narrow 
margin. 

Williford showed his oldtime form and 
won all his handily. 
fenced in an aggressive manner, keeping 
his opponent on the jump. 

The Army team was composed of Ca- 
dets Williford, and 
phreys, while the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was represented by Fleisher, Wen- 
dell and Scott. The summary: 

First Round—Williford defeated Scott ; 
Fleisher defeated Humphreys; Dickinson 
defeated Wendell. 


bouts Fleisher 


Dickinson Hum- 
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Second Round — Williford defeated 
‘leisher; Humphreys defeated Wendell; 
Scott defeated Dickinson. 

Third Round—Williford defeated Wen- 
dell; Humphreys defeated Scott; Dickin- 
son defeated Fleisher. 

On February 10 the Cadet fencers de- 
feated Yale by 8 bouts to 1. The Yale 
foilsmen gave a good exhibition, and all 
the bouts were closely contested. 

In the fourth round, Bedwell tied with 
Williford, an extra minute each way be- 
ing fenced. Williford got the decision. 
Endicott also fenced an extra period to 
decide his bout with Humphreys. The 
latter won. 

Staley won Yale’s only bout from Dick- 
inson. The Yale team was composed of 
Bedwell, Endicott and Staley. Williford, 
Humphreys and Dickinson represented 
the Army. 
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THE WEST POINT BASKETBALL TEAM 


Basketball 


The basketball team at West Point has 
had a long schedule of hard games, and 
has done good work throughout the sea- 
son. It has won most of its games, and 
those lost have been by a very small mar- 
gin. The Athletic Association has given 
the team financial aid and the team has 
proven a success. 


West Point vs. Yale Graduates 


On January 27, in the most exciting 
game that has been played since the game 
was introduced at the academy, the Yale 
graduate team defeated the Cadets by a 
score of 36 to 34. The Cadets, however, 
were without the services of Hetrick and 
Jones, two of their star players. 

The first half ended with the score 21 
to 17, favoring Yale. The goal shooting 
of Clark and Rockwell were the features. 
Throughout the final period Yale led until 
within one minute of the whistle, when 


the Army tied the score, Rockwell mak- 
ing a clever shot from the end of the 
court. 

In the extra period Clark, a substitute, 
finally tallied the winning goal for the vis- 
itors. The line-up: 

Position. Army. 


Vorward........ Elting and Daily 
Forward.......Newman, Rockwell 


Yale ‘‘Grads.’’ 
Barber and Clark 
Colton, Peck 
Weymouth 

Guard 
Rogers Guard 

Goals from field—Hyatt 3, Barber 2, Colton 4, Weymouth 
8, Hyatt 3, Clark 5, Rogers 3, Elting 3, Newman 3, 
Higley 3, Rockwell 4, Castle 3. Goals from foul—Rock- 
well 2. 


West Point vs. 7th Regiment 
On February 10 the Army team de- 
feated the team representing the 7th Regi- 
ment of New York. The Cadets outplayed 
their opponents all through the game, and 
scored almost at will, running up the 
scored of 76-24. 


Hockey 


The hockey team at West Point has 
showed up strong this season in the few 
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games it has played. Bad weather and 
lack of ice has handicapped the team con- 
siderably. 

West Point vs. Polly Prep. 

On February 3 the hockey team of the 
Cadets defeated the Poly Prep. seven, of 
Brooklyn, by 2 goals to 1. It was near 
the end of the first period before a point 
was made, Cadet Bartlett shooting a 
pretty goal from a scrimmage, and a mo- 
ment later adding another from a difficult 
angle. The play was fast throughout. 


West Point vs. St. Paul’s 


On February 7 the Cadets defeated the 
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team from St. Paul's in an interesting 
game by the score of 3 too. The Cadets 
played fast and together, and had the 
puck in their opponent’s territory most 
of the time. 


Army-Navy Football Game 


The Army-Navy football game goes 
back to Philadelphia again next year. 
have been 


Satisfactory arrangements 


made with the University of Pennsylvania 
as to the distribution of tickets and the 
game will be played on Franklin Field, 


December I. 


THE WEST POINT HOOKEY TEAM 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


ROOSEVELT-LONGWORTH 


At Washington, D. C., on February 17, Miss 
Alice Lee Roosevelt was married to Representa- 
tive Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FULLER-WHEATLEY 


At Boston, Mass., on January 30, Miss Rachel 
Fuller was married to Lieutenant Charles E. 


Wheatley, U. S. A. 


PARK-BEEBE 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 30, Miss 
Sara Reid Park was married to Lieutenant Roy- 
den E. Beebe, 29th U. S. Infantry. 


STAPLETON-KELLY 


At Dubuque, Iowa, on January 27, Miss Mary 
Genevieve Stapleton was married to Lieutenant 
John R. Kelly, U. S. A. 


RICHARDS-KAISER 


At Warrentown, Va., on January 25, Miss Cyn- 
thia Richards was married to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Louis A. Kaiser, U. S. N. 


HUBBARD-CANNON 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 24, Miss Mar- 
garet Greenwood Hubbard was married to Cap- 
tain William C. Cannon, Q. M. D., U. S. A. 


HOOPER-WATSON 


At Laredo, Texas, on February 5, Mrs. Mary- 
land Spring Hooper was married to First Lieu- 
tenant James Thornton Watson, 26th U. S. In- 
fantry. 


HOWISON-BRUNER 
At Philadelphia, Pa., 


Powers Howison was 
Chaplin Bruner. 


on January 23, Miss Anna 
married to Mr. Henry 


RIDER-CONN 


At Baltimore, Md., on January 23, Miss Jane 
Crosbie Rider was married to Ensign William 
Tipton Conn, Jr., U. S. N. 


MARTIN-MOSELEY 


At Denver, Col., on January 17, Miss Henrietta 
Martin was married to Lieutenant L. Worthington 
Moseley, U. S. A. 


TRACY-JOSS 


At Naval Station, Cavite, P. I, on January 9, 
Miss Anna Aldrich Tracy was married to Lieu- 
tenant Harold Merrell Joss, U. S. A. 


JACKSON-WILLIAMS 


At Jersey City, N. J., on January 5, Mrs. 
Maude George Jackson was married to Lieutenant 
Yancey Sullivan Williams. 


LEWIS-BEBB 


At San Francisco, Cal., on January 25, Miss 
Aubrey Lewis was married to Mr. J. C. Bebb. 


MANNING-BALCH 


At Washington, D. C., on February 7, Miss Lu- 
cille Bancroft Manning was married to Passed 
Assistant Surgeon Alfred William Balch, U. S. N. 


LLOYD-BAKER 


At Annapolis, Md., on February 10, 1906, Miss 
Marie Elizabeth Baker was married to Captain 
Charles Rees Lloyd, U. S. A. 





FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


Did Not Feel the Pin 


a was during a dinner that a Major began ex- 
patiating upon his favorite subject—namely, 
that Indians civilized. A brother 
bachelor took a pin from his buttonhole bouquet 
and ran it deep into one of the Major’s legs in 
‘warning that the Colonel and his wife, sitting op- 
posite. had lately adopted a papoose. 
him—do 
continued the Major, 


could not be 


“Educate what you will with him,” 
“he will always use a toma- 
hawk when he gets a chance.” 

“Next time you stick a pin in me,” he said to 
the brother bachelor after the dinner was over, on 
being chided for not heeding the warning, “re- 


member which is my wooden leg.” 


A Woman of Rank 


GROUP of women stood around the regi- 
ment’s dead Colonel. A wreath was placed 
on the head of the casket by a Captain’s wife. 

“Your flowers must go in the centre,” said Mrs. 
Newly-made Major. “Our 
placed according to rank.” 
“Poor me!” 
“My 


offerings must be 
sighed the wife of a Second Lieu- 
tenant cross is too heavy to hang on his 
toes.” 


The Question Was Asked 


BISHOP in full robes of office, with his 
gown reaching to his feet, was teaching a 
Sunday school class. At the close he said he 
would be glad to answer any questions. 
A little hand went up, and he asked: 
“Well, my boy?” 
“Can I ask something?” said the boy. 
“Certainly,” said the bishop; “what is it?” 
“Well,” asked the boy, “is dem all you’ve got 
on, or do you wear pants under dem?” 


Trials of the Judge-Advocate 

Besides being a good specimen of English as 
she is spoken, this story also shows that some de- 
tails in the Army cease to be sinecures after a 
few weeks. 

The case was one of an enlisted man on trial 
for killing a dog belonging to one of the officers 
of the post. The defendant had made a plea of 
self-defense, but the judge-advocate considered, 
before the court met, that the witness whose testi- 
mony follows was going to be the star performer 
and clinch the case for him on short notice. 

As in most other courts, so in the court-mar- 
tial, “hearsay” testimony is of no value at all. 

Witness—‘“He hit him with an ax, right on the 
head, and it all smashed in, and Pickings tumbled 
down off from the trustle flip-ty-flop down on the 
sand back of the four point seven battery.” 

Judge-Advocate—“Now this is the question: 
To the best of your knowledge, did Markis kill 
Captain Harriman’s dog with malice?” 

W.—Well, sir, I don’t know, sir. I didn’t see 
him when he was strucken. I was sitting out in 
front of ‘D’ Company quarters one night, and 
it was almost seven o’clock, I should judge, or 
quarter past seven, or maybe it wasn’t so late as 
that. And I says to McPhale—McPhale was sit- 
ting out on the steps with me, sir; them are the 
steps what was ‘put up so you could go into the 
north going through the 
kitchen storeroom, because McGuire he didn’t like 
to have the fellows running through his kitchen 
anyway, because one day he was cooking a steak 
for him and Shivers what the butcher had sent 
out so he wouldn’t kick about all the bones he 
left in the meat, and some of the fellows pinched 
it, so he got Squires to build——” 


squad-room without 
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Every American warship carries a sewing-machine as a part of 
its regular equipment; besides this there are usually one or more 
sailors on each vessel who purchase hand machines and act as 

“ship's tailor,” thereby earning a tidy sum by making or repairing 
clothing for their mates. Here, as in every other occupation using 
a sewing machine, THE SINGER has the preference over all others 
because of its simplicity, its reliable construction, and its good work 
under all conditions. While powerful warships and great guns are 
good things for the Nation at some times, Singer Sewing-Machines 
are essential to its people all the time, whether afloat or ashore. 
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United States Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 


March 1, 1906 
L. E. Yaterman Co. 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


Nineteen years ago I bought a 
Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen and have used 
it constantly ever since, carrying it:in my 
pocket when not in use. 

It has always been perfectly sat-— 
isfactory and still does such good work that 
today, after nineteen years of service, I have 
refused to exchange it for a new pen. 


GE 


Very truly yours, 


brarian J 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


is made in many different sizes with all grades of pen points, at varying prices from $2.50 upward. It is the 
** Standard of the World’’ because it feeds easily and constantly and never sputters, spills or balks. 


All Reputable Dealers Carry Them — Others Carry Imitations 
Our Booklet Will Educate You On Many Different Grades Y our Dealer Can Procure 
L. E. Waterman Company, - - 173 Broadway, New York 


209 State St., Chicago 136 St. James St., Montreal 8 School St., Boston 18 Geary St., San Francisco 
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J.-A—‘All that has nothing to do with this 
case. Stick to the question.” 

W.—“Well, sir, I was just coming to that. I 
was sitting on the steps with McPhale, and I says 
to him, says I, ‘Have you a pipe of tobacco?’ and 
he returns to me, ‘I have,’ just like that—them 
was his very words. And when he handed it to 
me I see that he had one of the pouches what they 
sold in the canteen when McSweeney was 
steward, and they were pretty good bags, too, be- 
cause when a fellow was working around the guns 
he would sweat right through his clothes r 

J.-A.—‘Tf you don’t stop that rot and answer 
my question I’ll have you report to the sergeant 
of the guard.” 

W.—"Yes, sir. Well, sir, as I was saying, I 
asked McPhale where did he get the pouch, and 
he says Markis gave it to him, which is how we 
came to be talking about him. And he said he 
seen Captain Harriman go up along the trustle 
and Pickings following after him, and he walked 
like he was sick—walked like Pickings was sick, I 
mean—so he says to him, ‘Go back,’ and Pickings 
looked at him like he didn’t want to go—you 
know how a dog looks at you when he thinks 





he is being a good fellow, and you tell him to 
quit what he is doing. So he left Pickings at 
the trustle and went off up to the mortar bat- 
tery. where he was fixing the magazines. Now 
them magazines——” 

J.-A.—“‘Never you mind the magazines.” 

W.—“‘Well, sir, he was going up there, and Bob 
Celestine, his nigger foreman, came out, and the 
Captain says to him, says he, ‘Have you got all 
the brick pointed for the crown course?’ and Bob 
is sort of deaf—you know how you have to yell 
at a nigger when he is deaf—so he says again, 
yelling at him, ‘Have you got all the brick ready 
for the crown course at Fort Pickens?’ like 
that——” 

J.-A—“Now, I don’t want to hear all about 
Fort Pickens. I have to write all this down 
twice, and I want you to confine your testimony 
to the case and answer my question.” 

W.—“Yes, sir. This was how Markis came to 
hit the dog. You know Fort Pickens is named 
just the same as the dog is, so when he says 
‘Pickens’ real loud at the end. the dog thought 
somebody wanted him; so he came across the 
bridge in a hurry, and Markis was coming over 
from the other end, and I guess he thought the 


dog was mad, or chasing him, or something, so 
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he knocked him over with the ax, which he was 
takin’——” 

J.-A.—“‘Where were you when this happened?” 

W.—“I was at Hahira, Georgia, where I live. I 
was on furlough because my mother was sick, and 
my little sister wrote to me and says she didn’t 
know whether she was going to live another day 
or not, or die; so I takes the letter and went to 
the Captain—that’s Captain Crofton—and says I 
to him——” 

J.-A.—“Do you know the facts of your evidence 
only by hearsay ?” 

W.—“No, sir. McPhale told it to me. We was 
sitting out in front of ‘D’ Company quarters one 
night, and it was about seven o’clock or quarter 
past seven, or maybe it wasn’t so late as that, I 
should——” 

Happily at this stage, as the judge-advocate was 
about to give up in despair and fall over in a 
swoon, the president adjourned the court till the 
next day, with a hint that the J.-A. give his wit- 
ness some instruction as to the proper manner of 
giving testimony. 


The Frenchman loves his native wine, 
The Dutchman likes his beer; 

The Englishman his ’alf and ’alf, 
Because it brings good cheer. 

The Irishman likes his whiskey straight, 
Because it gives him dizziness; 

The American has no choice at all— 
He drinks the wohle darn business. 


A Soulful Pun 
ACK—“It seems to be a generally acknowl- 
edged fact that nearly all women admire 
soldiers.” 
Gladys—“Well, I can’t say as to the married 
ladies, but I am sure none of the single ones 
would object to a good offer-sir.” 


Mistaken 
6¢ CIR,” exclaimed the injured party, “you stuck 
your umbrella in my eye.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the cheerful offender, “you 
are mistaken.” 

“Mistaken!” demanded the irate man. “You 
idiot, I know when my eye is hurt, I guess.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the cheerful chap, “but you 
don’t know my umbrella. I borrowed this one 
from a friend to-day.” 
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A Natural Mistake 


W. VOORHEES, the “Tall Sycamore of 
° the Wabash,” was once holding forth on 
the beauties of patriotism to a Fourth of July 
audience in a little Indiana town, when he noticed 
an armless individual in the audience, who hung 
entranced on the glowing periods of the speaker. 
Turning to the man, the orator apostrophized him 
thus: 

“Tell me, my friend, from what bloody field of 
battle you have brought away that armless sleeve ? 
Was it where the Rock of Chickamauga held 
back the tide of war? Or where Pickens died? Or 
where Reynolds entered the gallery of immortals, 
and where the fate of the nation hung in the bal- 
ance on the fateful field of Gettysburg? Or was 
it in the Wilderness, where the blood of the blue 
and the gray reddened the dark and dank Vir- 
ginia swamps? Or was it lost in one of the long 
roll of victories that are emblazoned on the ban- 
ners of Sherman’s march to the sea? Tell your 
countrymen, my friend, upon what altar of your 
country you made this sacrifice in token of your 
love for her. Tell us, my friend!” 

And a squeaky, piping voice replied: 


” 


“Lost it in a threshing machine, sir. 


He Was Prepared 
6¢ JT OSHUA!” said Mrs. ——, wife of a Com- 
mander in the Navy, to her eight-year- 
“There will be four guests at dinner to- 
night, and as I have but few spoons you must 
say ‘no’ when I ask if you will take soup.” 


old son. 


Dinner was served. Joshua took his seat. 
“Will you take soup, dear?” asked his mother. 
“Yes, please!” 

“What did you answer, dear 
asked with a shake of the head. 


“T said ‘Yes,’ mother. 


>99 


—the question 


I’ve got a spoon!” And 
he pulled a big iron one from under his chair. 


Papa Got Left 


‘é ELL, Bobbie how do like church?” 
asked his father as they walked home- 
ward from the sanctuary to which Bobby had just 
paid his first visit. 
“Tt’s fine!” ejaculated the young man. 
much did you get, father?” 
“How much what?” asked the astonished parent 
at this evident irreverence. 
“Why, don’t you remember when the funny old 
man passed the money around? 


cents.” 


you 


“How 


I only got five 
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The Quartermaster 


Who draws no pay for extra work? 
Who has no chance at all to shirk, 
If he should be without a clerk? 

The Quartermaster. 


When floors give way and roofs all leak, 
Who is the one they always seek— 
The one who always looks so meek? 

The Quartermaster. 


When shelves are wanted, hencoops, too; 
Chests, chairs and tables, all made new— 
Whom do they go and interview? 

The Quartermaster. 


When houses need a coat of paint, 

For want of which the ladies faint— 

Whom do they seek without restraint? 
The Quartermaster 


Who gets no thanks when things go right? 

Who tries to please with all his might? 

Who always fails? That luckless wight, 
The Quartermaster. 


Who gets the curses, bears the shame? 

And who alone must stand the pain 

If things go wrong? Who is to blame? 
The Quartermaster. 


Sweet Bells Jangled 

Rear Admiral Higginson, who has recently re- 
tired from the Navy after some forty years’ serv- 
ice, has always had the reputation of being a 
martinet. In fact, it is currently reported in the 
Navy that he had “a man for breakfast” every 
day. Especially was he strict with the fledgling 
apprentices. 

Some years ago he awoke to the fact that the 
musical training of the apprentices who formed 
the choir at Sunday services left much to be de- 
sired. As he was not at all musical, his officers 
declared that he could never have discovered this 
deficiency himself and must have been told of it 
by some one. In any event, the realization came 
suddenly—about two o’clock on a Saturday after- 
noon—and he at once summoned the executive 
officer, Lieutenant Albert Ackerman, and ordered 
him to give the apprentices an hour or two of 
musical drill. This was, of course, the chap- 
lain’s business, but the chaplain was away, and so 
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ARMY AND 
the work fell on the “exec,” who knew, if any- 
thing, even less music than the admiral. 

Nevertheless, orders are orders, and Ackerman 
called up the apprentices. And on a Saturday 
afternoon, the one time of the week that is 
supposed to belong peculiarly to the jackies! The 
call to driil nearly caused a mutiny. 

However, they tumbled up, 180 of them, mad 
as hornets, sulky, malignant. They came, but 
they wouldn’t sing. Not one of them knew how 
—according to their own report. Not one of 
them knew anything about music, or had a musi- 


cal instrument—or if they had, it was “busted.” | 


In short, it was a case of taking a horse to water 
and failing to make him drink. 

Ackerman probably sympathized with them, but 
he had to make them sing, nevertheless, After 
many exhortations, one lad confessed, that he 
could pick out tunes on the ship’s piano with one 
finger, and was promptly set to doing so. Acker- 
man led the singing at the top of his voice, and 
after a little the young fellows got warmed up 
and joined in more or less strenuously. 

When. the torture was over and the apprentices 
dismissed, the piano player went timidly to Ack- 
erman. “Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but I’ve just 
found out that my hymn book is different from 
yours, and I wasn’t playin’ what you was singin’.” 

When Ackerman had recovered from the blow 
he went on deck to report to Higginson, of course 
making no reference to the unfortunate contre- 
temps of which he had just learned. “Very well, 
Repeat 
Meanwhile, you'd bet- 


sir,” said the admiral. “Very well, sir. 
your work next Saturday. 
ter have that piano attended to. It seemed to me 


not quite in tune.” 


A Clear Case of Desertion 


GENERAL martial 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, for the trial 


court was sitting at 


A 


of an alleged deserter. 


The judge advocate in- 
troduced an old negro cobbler from Cheyenne as 
for the After the 
questions the judge advocate asked: 


a witness prosecution. usual 

“Did the accused say or do anything at the time 
he came to your shop to indicate that he intended 
to desert?” 

The old darkey replied: 

“Wall, no, sah! "zackly say he war 
gwine to desart; but he done said he war gwine 
to God’s country, which led me to infur dat he 


He didn’t 


warn’t gwine to stay ’round dese yere parts very 
long.” 
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No Fear 
EACHER—“John I hear your mother has the 
typhoid fever. You must away from 
school till she is well, as the sickness is con- 


stay 


tagious.” 


Scholar—“You needn’t be afraid. She is 


stepmother, and I never get anything from her.” 


my 


“Making Camp” 


(From the Haversack, published by the Army Post 
at Fort McPherson.) 


We hit up the trail in the morning, 
We shot up the Moros all day, 
Munched (managed to risk it) a bit of a biscuit, 
Drank and drained our canteens on the way; 
But after the heat and the hurry, 
After the dews and the damp, 
After the strain over hill and o’er plain 
Comes the welcome command to “Make camp.” 


In an instant the atmosphere changes, 
The serpent line swings into place. 
‘Break ranks!” Then there rises the tented sur- 
prises ; 
Each man with content on his face. 
Some busca for wood and for water, 
The camp kitchen blazes and burns. 
The cooks’ “Come and get it”; the men, you may 
bet it, 
Are losing no time for their turns. 


“Chow” is over, and all are now lounging 
Under stars grim; old stories abound, 
While the medley of mess kits, mosquitoes and 
“pesk-its” 
Drones, drowses—in dreams on the ground 
There’s a lot in the life of a soldier— 
The joy of a fight, hike or tramp, 
battle’s but the 


sullet’s “zip,” zest, time that’s 
the best 


Is the moment we start to make camp. 


All Put On 


66 Ay” little Tommy, 

heard his father and mother discussing 

“Pa just said something about an 
‘outside figure.’ I wonder what that is?” 

“Why, ma has one,” replied his sister Ethel; 


remarked who has 


investments, 


“it’s the one she wears when she goes out.” 
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Do you Know what these Egyptian characters mean? | 
VENI Ue WS \ 
phones Less Sdc22 ye 


Neither, perhaps, do you Know what a perfect 
Egyplian cigarette means, 
MELACHRINO 
EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES 


will help to cdvcate yov. They are as refreshing 
and swect as a draught of water in the desert. 

’ Why roam aimlessly through the wasle of poor 
cigarettes, when you may have Melachrinos in New 
York for the asking? 


Main factory in Cairo, Egypt. American branch house 


M. MELACHRINO @ CO. 
8&8 West 29th Street New York City 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 194 FIFTH AVE. 189 BROADWAY 
Corner 40th St. Fifth Avenue Hotel Near Dey St. 
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A New Cleanser for the Army and Navy 


NEW and remarkable cleanser has lately 

been discovered, which in its nature and 

way of working is altogether different from all 

other cleansing agents, and promises to en- 
tirely supplant them. 

It is specially adapted for the Army and Navy 
because of its all-around usefulness. Some 
cleansers clean, others scour and others polish. 
This mew cleanser does everything—it cleans, 
scrubs, scours and polishes, and in an easier, 
quicker and better way. 

We have so long associated soap with clean- 
ing that it is hard to realize that this new cleanser 
is nothing like soap, and is better than soap. 

It is a natural product, not a soap, soap powder 
or scouring brick, and does not contain any acid, 
caustic or alkali. It is a fine, white powder of 
supposed volcanic origin that occurs in various 
sections of western Nebraska. Its action on dirt 
is mechanical, not chemical. 

In the Army, it helps the soldier to keep his 
accoutrements, gun, sabre, etc., clean and pol- 
ished; it keeps cannon free from rust, tarnish and 
corrosion; it cleans bits, buckles and all metal 
parts of harness; it is used with great results 
throughout the barracks on floors, walls, bath- 
tubs, pots, kettles, pans, etc. 

In the Navy, it lightens Jack Tar‘s labors in 
keeping things clean and shipshape—in swabbing 
down the decks, cleaning the guns, in the galley, 
engine room and boiler room, and all over the 
ship. 

Old Dutch Cleanser, as it is called, saves half 
the labor usually required for cleaning. It comes 
in large, convenient, sifting-top cans. 


NAVY LIFE. 


An Ideal Fountain Pen 


HE Fountain Pen has become a 
nized feature in Army and Navy cir- 
cles, and is the constant companion of officers, 
especially of the Artillery Service, in making 
records of firings, etc. A pen that has stood 
the test of time, and which can be relied 
upon in every instance, is that manufactured 
by the L. E. Waterman Company, of 173 
Broadway, this city. 

A unique feature recently inaugurated by this 
company is the making of a 14-karat pen 
mounted with emblems of the Naval or Mili- 
tary Academies, or the Coat of Arms of the 
United States, making an appropriate gift for 
retiring officers of either arm of the service. 

Elsewhere in the advertising pages of Army 
and Navy life will be found an interesting let- 
ter from an officer of the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Post Exchange Officers will find it to their 
advantage to have this pen on sale in their 
Exchanges, as the demand for the genuine 
Waterman has become universal. 


Could Not Go the Last 
N Irishman had just “come over,” and being 
hungry went into one of the swellest 
hotels in New York. When the waiter appeared 
to take his order he said: 

“Bring me the best you have.” 

The waiter returned with a glass of water, a 
bunch of celery and a lobster. When about time 
to check up the waiter returned to the customer 
and asked why he had not eaten his meal. 

“Well,” replied the fellow, “I drank the water 
and smelled of the bouquet, but I’ll be durned if 
I could go the bug.” 


recog- 


O you know what Quality means in a Turkish Ciga- 


rette ? 


If not get a box of «« MILO.’’ 


Then, any 


other cigarette, and try same, side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the ««MILO.”? 
Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is what costs in 
Turkish Tobacco, and its just this that makes the Perfect cigarette. 
You’ll find it in No Other. 

This pertection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in Turkey— 

the careful watchfulness from the seeding to the finished article. 

We make many others, cheaper because stronger—BUT ONLY one «« MILO.’ 


100's Tins, cork or plain, $2.25 post paid, 


50's Tins, cork or plain, $1.15 post paid. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 





THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name Is 


ao . “JY ih 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Some pair, Silk 50e., Cotton 25c. 
d on receipt of price. 












GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


ED. PINAUD’S 


PERFUME 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
ELIXIR. DENTIFRICE 


ED. PINAUD’S Perfume, the exquisite, the fash- 
ionable. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair Tonic, the 


most famous toilet preparation in the world— 








PAIR 
WARRANTED 


makes the hair more beautiful, more lustrous, 
cleanses the scalp of dandruff. Used and endorsed 
the world over by people ot good breeding and 


refinement. 


ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the most perfect 


preparation for whitening and preserving the teeth. 


FREE ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
penne un three applications; ED. 
'D’S exquisite perfume for five 
times, aaae aad the pce ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for 
tive times. Send 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


Write To-day 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 


ED. PINAUD Building 
Room 114 


New York City 
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Army and Navy 


Officers and their families, where- 
ever stationed, may supply their wants 
and almost every need of the home 
by availing themselves of the supe- 
rior Mail Order Service offered by 
this store. 

Departments include: 





Personal furnishings. 
Hlosiery, Underwear, Shoes, 
Cloaks & Suits, Gloves, 
Men's Shirts & Furnishings, 
Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 
Muslin Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Shirtwarsts, Wrappers, 
Handkerchte's and 
Jewelery, Ete. 


Flouse lurnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bedding, 
Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 
Floor Coverings. 


Dry Goods. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetings& Pillow 
Muslins, Flanne/s, 


Laces & Embrotdertes. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 
Fitth Avenue, roth Street. 


Casings, 
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WILSDN 


That's All! 


Celeste, Correno Y Ca 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAVANA CIGARS 


Se ae 


Factories: - - - Key West and New York 


Office: - - - - 2 Burling Slip, New York @he 


OUR LEADERS : 


Roscoe Conkling (Havana Filled) - 5c. Lorillard 


Flor de Celeste Gorreno Y Ca Garcia Seek 
(Clear Havana made in Key West) Retriger ator 


Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 


La Colonier ( Strictly Clear Havana) 
Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 
This is the Best Officer’s Cigar in the World. 


We supply the following Post Exchanges : 


Fort Wadsworth, Fort Jay, Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Schuyler, Fort Totten. 


Conipany 


23 West 34th Strect 
Lew Work 


And the following Officers’ Clubs : 
Fort Hancock and Governor's Island. 


We have given satisfaction to the above—all we 
want is a trial—our cigars will do the rest. 


COLUMBUS AVE. 
66"T0 67" STS. 


90* ST AND 
AMSTERDAM AVE. FOR —% 
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BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 


Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., half leather, 
bound in one, 4,2 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 


Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half jeather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities tor supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 


French Spanish 
Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 
(6 places), cloth, 1.85 
Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 
\7 places), half leather, 2.50 


Tauchnitz, Collection of British Authors, 

3,009 vols., 12mo., paper, each, .50 
Vega, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 2.50 
JUST OUT 

STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of Modern 

Geography, New Edition, 100 on and 
Index, half mor., 7 * . 15.00 


Catalogues Free Corre unions é¢ Solicited 


LEMCKE @ BUECHNER 


Established over 80 Years 
ll East 17th Street, New York City 


THE SHINE THAT 
DONT BURN OFF 


sew EL 


TRADE MARK 


X-Ray is the brightest thing in stove 
polish ever made. Guaranteed to go 
twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. 


Free Sample if you address 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS 
78 Hudson Street, New York 


Always mention Army and Navy Life 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE foremost concern of 
its kind in the world 


INVITES ATTENTION TO THE SPLENDID NEW 


Olympic DollarWatch 


BEST EVER MADE FOR THE MONEY 


The “Easy Feed” 
Self - Filling Fountain Pen 


Always Ready - Perfect Flowing - Easy Writing 
Price, $2.37 


Both are fully illustrated and described in our annual 


CATALOGUE 


which contains more than 30,000 fine engravings 
of Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Cut 
Glass, Optical Goods, Gold and Silver Novelties, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Cutl ry, Razors, Emblems, 
Badges, Leather Goods, Etc, 


CHOICE AND RELIABLE 


JEWELRY 
and all kindred lines, and a!l quoted at lowest NEW 
YORK WHOLESALE prices. 
We send this great book on request. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Wholesale Jewelers. 
HEADQUARTERS, DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCHES 
General Agents for Olympic Watches. 


47-49 MAIDEN LANE 


Depr. 16 
The New S.F. Myers Bidg., New York 


when writing to Advertisers. 
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Buy Wour Gigurs of a @uban 


Every member of the Army and Navy should know that 


WE SELL THE BEST CIGARS FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


We can do this because we have been over 40 years in the tobacco business and watch our business 
from the planting of the seed to the boxing of the cigars, 


We Have No Stores or Salesrooms But Sell Direct to the Consumer 


We make over 40 different trands of Havana and Domestic cigars and can 


FILL ALL ORDERS BY RETURN MAIL 


Which Kind Do You Smoke? 


1. Importep— Meaning cigars made in Cuba of noth- 3. Seep anp Havana or Domestic—Meaning a com- 
ing but Havana tobacco. bination of Havana filler and a Sumatra wrapper. 
2. Crear Havana—Meaning cigars made in this 4. Crear Seep—Meaning a cigar made wholly of 


country of nothing but Havana tobacco. tobacco cultivated in America. 


WRITE TO-DAY, ENCLOSING ONE DOLLAR 


We will immediately send you, charges paid, a bundle of twelve choice samples of any class you select and if you do 
not like them, or do not find them better cigars than those you pay twice as much for at the stores, you can return 
them at our expense and we will refund your money, 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA, 74 East 124th St., New York City 


Post Exchange officers will find these cigars sell readily at a good margin of profit. 


PEWAR S SCOTCH 


The Favorite at All Army 
Posts the World Over 


ba 


Imported only in glass. 
Bottled in Scotland in Bond under 
Government supervision from 
the largest reserve of old 
stock in the World. 


Ng 
United States Office 
358 FIFTH AVE., - NEW YORK 
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Otis Elevator Co. 


17 Battery Place, New York, U.S.A. 


) Bernard Shaw’s Works 


GENUINE Man and Superman 


SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


A Comedy and a Philosophy. 
This volume contains the entire text unabridged. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Cae i RVI RCo) ai tehsy 
Cailler’s—the most de- 
licious and nourishing 
confection made. 

Thousands know it 
now. If you don't 
write for a free sample. 

FREE-Half-pound cake post 


paid for 100 tissue wrappers from 


Ort roar) 
J.H. FREYMANN 


BM slaer tel a ot 


Plays Pleasant ana Unpleasant 
An entirely new addition from new plates, 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth, net $2.50; by mail. $2.75. 


The Irrational Knot 
A Novel. The author adds a preface. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An Unsocial Socialist 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Cashel Byron’s Profession 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism 


A new edition, entirely reset. 
12mo, plain cloth, paper label, $1.00. 


BRENTANO’S, New York 
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EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
ARMY and NAVY HEADQUARTERS 
H. C. BURCH, Proprietor 


THE ARLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


PETER TAYLOR, Jr. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL {hte ?hoor 
Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS TO ARMY AND NAVY. 
Accessible to all theatres and department stores. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Subway Station (33d St.) in front of the house. 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 


BROOKLYN 


MANSION HOUSE HEIGHTS 


Directly opposite Wall Street, New York. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. 


SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY RATES. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 
SOLICITORS OF 
PATENTS AND CLAIMS 
Branches at 878 14th Street, N. W. 
CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CLEVELANP §#™ Send for free copies of “Inventor's 
DerrRoiIt Primer” and “ Points on Pensions.” 


WILKINSON & FISHER 
P A T E N T \ Attorneys at-Law and 
Solicitors of Patents 
928-930 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS secured in the United 


States and Foreign Countries. Pamphlets of instructions 
furnished free on application 


Established 
1864 


RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
For Underground, Aerial and Submarine use. “Safety”’ 


wires and cables have the endorsement of some of the 
largest users in the United States. 


THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE Co. 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE ALLEN DENSE AIR ICE MACHINE 
USED IN THE U. S. NAVY 
Contains no chemicals, only air. The size, 83 feet by 3 


feet 6 inches, makes the ice and cold water and refrigerates 
the meat closets of large steam yachts. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane - - - New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone 


HENRY BEVERS iosttWinsbore 


Wholesale Dealer in DELICATESSEN 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC CHEESE 
ALL KINDS OF BOLOGNAS 


46 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 


RIDABOCK & CO. 
110-112 Fourth Avenue, New York 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 


Finest Quality Moderate Prices 
Write for Catalogue 


EVERY WHERE you go where games and 

sports are played — there 

you find that any other wear is no where compared with 
A. J. & CO. ATHLETIC WEAR. 


We know how because we have been learning for years. 
We know the way to satisfy you, because it is our policy 


to please. 
ARTHUR JOHNSON & CO, 
16 E. 42d St., opp. Hotel Manhattan 
Borough Manhattan 


Athletic 
Specialists 


JOHN A. DAHN & SON 


BROOKLYN MODEL BAKERY 


15 to 27 North Oxford Street 


Borough of Brooklyn New York 


HORSES DOGS 
A VETERINARY SURGEON 


Dr. PHILIP C. FINN 


Attending Veterinary Surgeon for United States Horses at 
Governors island, Fort Hamilton and Sandy Hook 


HORSES AND DOGS TREATED AND BOARDED 
Correspondence Solicited 


18th Ave. and Benson Ave., Bath Beach, N.Y. 


*PHONE, 88 BATH BEACH 


ATTENTION 


Having served in the Navy I know its 
needs and always give satisfaction. 

When you need Butter, Cheese, or Eggs, 
telephone 4609 Cortlandt. 


C. REIMER, 97 Murray St., New York. 


Stationery and Stationer’s Specialties 


TOWER MANUFACTURING & NOVELTY CO. 
306 and 308 Broadway, New York 
PRINTING — ENGRAVING —LITHOGRAPHING 


Blank Books To Order 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


Telephone 


Cc. H. VAN BUREN & co. 2633 Cortlandt 


Stocks, Bonps AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
60 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 415 Broadway; 24 East 42d Street 


A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on 
demand. Bank and Mercantile References, 

Correspondence invited. 
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M. F. SELTZ 
CIVIC TAILOR anp DRAPER 


1332 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


H. V. KEEP SHIRT CO. 


6 DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER $12 
Real Worth, $18 


1147 Broadway, New York 


F, J. HEIBERGER, Jr. 


ARMY and NAVY 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


15th Street, opposite U. S. Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


HATFIELD & SONS 
TAILORS and IMPORTERS 
450 Fifth Avenue, near 40th Street, New York 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST UNIFORMS 
AND LEADERS OF STYLE IN CIVILIAN DRESS 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


BENT & BUSH, 15 School Street, Boston 


CHARLES COOPEY 


Military and Civilian Tailor 
EQUIPMENT 


Northeast corner Third and Stark Streets 
Second Floor Portland, Oregon 


THE WARNOCK UNIFORM CO. 


19 and 21 West 31st Street 
CAPS, EQUIPMENTS, UNIFORMS 
Highest Award Paris Exposition 1900 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Catalogues of our various departments on request. 


New York, 101 Fulton St. Chicago, 176 Randolph St. 
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PACH BROS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
985 Broadway, New York 
Special Rates to ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS and 


Family Connections. 


JOHN G. HASS 
UNIFORMS 
No. 89 East Orange Street, Lancaster, Penn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
256 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, City. 1308 F Street. N. W., Washington, D. C 
Well-known to Army Officers for the past 30 years. 


SWAGGER STICKS $3.50 
CARTRIDGE FERRULES and $5.00 
S.N. MEYER 
MILITARY and NAVY SUPPLIES 
1231 Pa. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SANDFORD & SANDFORD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
anD IMPORTERS 


176 Fifth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., New York 


THE ELECTRIC STEERING GEAR 
Circulars and Prices on Application. 
THE BLECTRO-DYNAMIC CO. 
Avenue A and North Street 


Bayonne, N. J., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: EDCO, A BC Code. 


RICE & DUVAL 
ARMY and NAVY TAILORS 


Fashionable Civilian Dress 


J. A. STRAHAN 231 Broadway, New York 
Opp. Post Office 


JACOB REED’S SONS 
Chestnut St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 
UNIFORMS and ACCOUTREMENTS 
for Officers of the 
ARMY and NAVY and MARINE CORPS 
Founded 1824 by JACOB REED 


R. D. CRANE 


18 West 27th Street, New York City 


MILITARY GOODS 
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pysicSEAN 


DRAWERS. 


A @ The Scriven Improved 
TWENTIETH 


eee as 
GARMENT 
FOR MEN 


Elastic Seam Drawers are 
scientifically constructed to 
give the greatest amount of 
comfort and service possible. 
@ They have an elastic in- 
Sertion of specially knitted 
fabric that prevents binding 
and drawing and allows per- 
fect freedom to every move- 
ment of the wearer. 
@ These drawers are made 
in a variety of fabrics, knee 
and full lengths and in waist 
and inseam sizes to fit every 
man. 
@ Ask your dealer for your 
size. 

INTERESTING 

BOOKLET 


SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST 


MADE TO FIT EVERY MAN 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


Sole Manulacturere 16-18 East 15th Street, New York 
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